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ye When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A New School Song Book! 


JUST OUT, 


SONG BELLS, 


A New, Complete, and Most Attractive 
Collection’ of School Songs, 
By L. 0. EMERSON. 

Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


BOOKS for SCHOOLS, SINGING-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, 
AND GOSPEL TEMPERANCE MEETINGS, 


WELCOME CHORUS. ($1.00.) For High Schools. 
SONG BELLS. (60 cts.) For Common Schools. 
WHITE ROBES. (30 cts.) For Sunday Schools. 
TEMPLE. ($1.00.) For Choirs and Singing Schools. 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. ($1.00.) “ “ 
JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING -CLASSES. 
(60 cts.) For Singing Schools. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35c.) Gospel Temp. Work. 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT. (12 cts.) “ “ 


Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
281 451 Washington Street, Boston. ~ 


HARVARD ENTRANCE, 


AND PREPARATION FOR 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 


— BY — 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
assisted by able men in Science and in Modern Lan- 


’ Dei Humphreys is now reading with private pupils 
for os Fall Entrance Examinatiovs and for advanced 
standing. 

At the recent examinations at Harvard, all his en- 
trance candidates were admitted, and two were awarded 
double “ cREDITS”’ (or Honors), viz.,in Prescribed and 
Elective Latin and Greek,” and in “ Prescribed and 
Elective Physics.” 

Dr. H.’s system is to spare no labor for such pupils as 
he guarantees, and to require fair compensation. 

E. R. HUMPHREYS. 

¥29 West Chester Park, August 6, 1880. 281 tf (1) 


TEACH ERS OF EVERY GRADE 
in want of positions 
will subserve their best interests, and save patience, 
time, and money, by placing their names on the books 
of the NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Its 
methods are fully set forth in circulars. Address F.B 
SNOW, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


aie om with the utmost clearness ahd prec 


_ FROST & ADAMS, 
Artists’ Materials, 


New Books 


New Editions. 


Wells’s Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. With many new Engravings, care- 
fully revised and re-edited in accordance with the 
latest results of Scientific Discovery and Research. 
| By WORTHINGTON C. Forp. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
Part I.,45 ets.; Part 11., 55 ets.; Complete, $1.00. 
| ‘This work enjoyed, for many years, a national repu- 
tation for its general excellence as a text-book, and the 
| publishers hope that in its new and correct form it may 
| regain iis former popularity. 

n order to meet the wishes of some teachers, the 
book has been issued, also, in two parts, each complete 
in itself and treating of its special subjects. Thus, 
Part First includes the discussion of Matter and its 
| seneral properties, the attraction of Gravitation, and 
| the elementar: of Pneumatics, Hydraulics, 
and Hydrostatics; while Part Two comprises the theory 
of forces known as Heat, Light, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, together with the principles of Acoustics. 


Swinton’s New Word Analysis. 


The present book is not so much a revision as a com- 
ete new modeling of the Word Analysis, care being 
en to preserve the a 
older work: but with this nine-tenths of the matter is 
new. As examples of the fresh material, it may be 
stated that the two score Latin roots in the original 
work have been raised to 300, and new sections in 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon derivatives have been added. 
Price, for introduction and examination, 29¢, a copy. 


Gray’s Structural Botany ; 


| OR, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE ‘BASIS OF 

MORPHOLOGY. To which is added the prmcigies 
of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. 1 vol. Profusely illustrated. 
442 pages. Cloth. 


Single copies sent to teachers, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.25. 

The present edition is not simply a reissue, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the compass of the work 
proatly extended, so much so as to require its division 
nto several volumes, each a distinct treatise in itself. 
| The volume now ublished is, therefore, marked Part 
| I., and its descriptive title is given above. All that is 
‘ necessary to — the student to a knowledge of the 
structure of p a pee plants, and thus to prepare 


him for the scientific study of. systematic er is here 
sion, 


the 


roved methods of study of the 


t being profusely illustrated with well- executed | 


| wood-cuts, 


Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
A THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


In this edition the section on kinds of rocks has been 
chan throughout; the dynamical part has been 
mostly rewritten, and bas become enlarged one-half, 
besides receiving brief bibliographic lists iNustrating its 
more important doctrines, and many additions to its 
figures; and the historical geology, while only partially 
revised, has been greatly moditied with reference to 
Green Mountain Geology, American Fossil Vertebrates, 
and the Glacial and Champlain periods of the Quater- 
nary. In addition, the work is now supplemented, 


through the gift of Prof. Marsh, by twelve plates of | 


figures illustrating species of reptiles, birds, mammals, 
from the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary formations 
west of the Mississippi. 

The general plan of the work remains unchanged. 


The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
BOOK; consisting chiefly of Music selected from 
the best German, English, and Italian Authors, 
adapted for use in high Schools, advanced Singing 
Classes, and Musical Societies. Arranged and com- 

by GEORGE B. Loomis. Designed to follow 
is’s Progressive Music Lesson Series. Boards, 
leather back. 256 pages. 

Liberal terms will be made for introductory supplies 
into schools, and eaels copies will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cts., if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 

The educational character of this book is apparent in 
glancing over the elementary department, where several 
new features not heretofore presented are embraced. 
Among these may be mentioned the names and com- 

of different kinds of voices and instruments, clasai- 

Reation of collections of voices, musical instruments, 

illustrations of many of the instruments named, num- 

ber and kind of instruments used in orchestras and 
bands of various sizes, brief descriptions of the differ- 
ent kinds of musical compositions, sacred and secular- 

These are followed by a short chapter on Harmony. 

treating on the use of the chords most frequently em, 

ployed in music, A few brief biographical sketches of 
the most noted composers, followed pb number of sol- 
feggios and oratorio solos, complete this department. 

The Song Department consists of three or four 
music, secular and sacred, selected, composed and ar- 
ranged from the compositions of a great number of the 
most famous composers, German, Italian, and English. 
The music is varied and fresh in character. 


«*» Descriptive Circulars, with terms for introduction, 
will be forwarded on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 


| GEORGE B. DAMON, Gen’l Agt., 14 Milk 8t., Bosron. 


138 & 140 Grand Street, 4 York, 


Importers and Dealers in 


| Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
ee Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


9 
Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 
Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Paint 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


The New School Aids, 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are be ; 
they provide the very best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introducer to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, 8, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| esses for department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
eachers’ Agency 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York, 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils, Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 


required, Address A LOVELL & . 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Is endorsed by leading educators, and ENJOYS A LIB- 
ERAL PATRONAGE FROM SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Well-qualified Teachers desiring positions 
should send stamp for APPLICATION-FORM. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING 
INFORMATION OF VACANCIES. 


Make early applicaton, 

L. B. LANDIS, 
Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Penn. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slots” 
103.” 

Send for sample and cire pm 

GEND FOR our 

Address 


NEW-LAGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


240 22 (1) 


269 tf eow 


Globes and 80 in. diam. Send for 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Or International Magazine, EDUCATION, will be issned next Month. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 


Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Similar grade to the European stamp of 
VVS—Very, very soft . . . (BBB) 
VS—Very soft. ... . (BB) 
—Goft...... (BandNol) 
§ M— Soft medium. . . . (H Band No. 2) 
MB — Medium black . . . (F) 
No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
um ard ( 
These pencils are superig to any made in Europe, 
¢ leads are much finer, smodther, and more perfectly | ,,coth, free from grit, and al 
graded. The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, RANK B 


Pencils. 


draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 


“ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 


“ Dear Sir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
ether excellent for my work.’ 
W, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 


VIRGIN 


emy of Design, N.Y. - 
but if they are 


Yours 


Am. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart 
“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am apes 
they far exceed any I bave ever used.” Veg coer ] 


“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
berland Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 
ever had in my hand.” 


Prof. of Drawing, Po 


N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
satisfied 
yours, 


tfu 
LLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
Pencils, and we prefer them to other.” 
IA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


Dixon’s American 


Yours 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
lytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


not Bold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 


to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


N. J. 


q 
~ 
4 
| 
| 
b 
| 
4 
4 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1867, Centennial Award, 1576, 
5 
| 
| 
4 
| 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ ing -Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
_ Fall Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


DIPLOMAS. 


Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards, tor Day and 
Sunday Schools. 
Samples and prices furnished on application to 


J. BUF FORD'S SONS, Man’/'g Puds., 
275tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann St., N.Y. 


SILK BANNERS anager: 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 


59 Carmine ‘Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


THE ORICINAL AND CENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Rells for all purposes. arran satisfactory an 
durable. 


MENEELY & 00., West Troy, N. Y. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “ Triamph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 25 cents for our new e, 184 and 
over 300 illustrations. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with al 
fect comfort, night and day. 
retaining rapture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
by Send for full descriptive circular to N.Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 Broadway,N.Y. 25022 


be prety? AT ONCE for the most original and valu- 
able JOURNAL out. Used in Hundreds of School 
Rooms. Portraits of Teachers ; Examination Questions, 
Sent any number of months at rate of 25 cts. for 2 mos. 
Address,| PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, CINCINNATI, O. 


PEBFECTS,” 10 por 100. | Sample, with 
price-lists of Teacher's lies, free. Send ad- 
dress on posta] to F. ADAMS, mb 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XII.—No. 6. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, | SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, DOUBLE PRIMARY DESEB anp CHAIRS, 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 100 DOUBLE DESKS axp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3% ft. long, 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT | Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 


OF ALL COLORS. at present cost of labor and iron. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- ’ ot a 
in of World. 279 and Dealer in School Goods, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin St., Bosten, 
ADOPTED FOR 


THE SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON: 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 

These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only principle by which perfect ven- 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: : 

From Board of Education, Jersey (ity: ‘The Ven-, From Southworth Paper Co., Mittineaque, Mass.: 
tilators give perfect satisfaction.” ‘They work to a | “They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 
charm.” “ They thoroughly ventilate a room whose ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- | (as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
tain any ventilation whatever.” ant dust, etc.” 

Union Mutual Life Insurance (o., Boston,| From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
Mass. : “ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have | York: “The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 
all suffered more or Jess from stagnant and impure air, | pany’s building by you, has realized our expectations, 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ | mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


&@™ Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on application. 
256 m eow JOHN S. HULIN, 41! Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


PENS. 


Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


AGENTS FOR 
J. Browning, London; R. Koenig, J. Dubose 
and J. Salleron, Paris. 
‘Aynp jo 0013 ‘seoy1g 
YOd LYOdKI 


Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT's 
STEEL’ PENS. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOO 
L 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


lis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
hols, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
RG ARTE 
INK-WELLS, &c. ’ 
WATERS’ PIANO 


ar and price-list. RANTED 
the CLIMAX BLACKB D . SIX YEARS. New PIAN Stool 
Agent for CKBOARD ERASER and Cover, 816010 8400. NewORG AR with 


Stool, $45, $50, $60, $75, #90. 
Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED CATA 


N t - 
. A. HAYWARD, WATERS & CO 


ments received. HORACE WATERS & CO., 
202 Broadway, New York, 3,530. 


Broadway, New-York. P.O. Box 
COLLEGE SCHOOL CLUB PRIZE SOCIETY 
AND 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, TEACHERS---SCHOOLS. 


op PTION. EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
INustrated “Catalogue of Special Designs sent N 16 HAWLEY SrREexr, Boston. 
free upon request, 976 tf For circular or information, address F. B, Bow, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 193e0W 
T. H. MCALLISTER, es 
AS 
| 
C > 


Ad 


The Best Inkwell 


For School-desk; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,— both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board —e in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard in 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


Dr. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
of kidney Troubles it has acted like acharm. It 
of Piles, and has 
never failed to act Ad 

Vt., says, “Tt is 
years of great 


Cc, n, 
age has wo 
ing a severe Liver 


WONDERFUL 
POWER. 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the ZIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because It cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
In ney and Urinary diseases, 
Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. “a 

One package will makesix qts of medicine. 
TRY iT Now ! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 

cond port paid.) 


economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS 
DosTLess ERASERS ; samples of 
both by mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School hers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 264 


p DUSTLESS ORATOKS, Clean, White, 


END for Tuk JounvaL’s New Premium List; 
for vacation work, Address this Office, 


114 
| cing Spelling-Book. 
-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics, Adams's Advancea Spell- 
and Primary. Ete., Bte., Ete. 
< THE Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 
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New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
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Titustrated Catalogues sent Free. NEY T 
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SOUTHWEST HARBOR. —TO E. I. C. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL, 
Canst thou tell when that harbor is fairest ? 
Is it morning or evening, by daylight 
Or starlight ? 
Or when full shines the moon, and the rarest 
Of vapory veils o’er the waters 
The headlands is dimming ? then darest 
Thou set forth, and go . 
(Howe’er the winds blow) 
On a sail or a row ? 
To return :—of that little thou carest. 


Canst thou tell where most lovely that island ? 
Is’t by lakelets that, hid ’mongst the mountains 
And woodlands, 
Reflect all the trees and each highland ? 
And while ripples are lashing their margins 
With pebbles bestrewn, 
With shrubs overgrown,— 
From above the light thrown, 
Oft the soul with its hues would beguile and 
Draw down into regions of sky-land ? 


Thou remember’st how brilliant those roses, 
And their buds that so sweetly unfolded 
Their petals ? 
Thou recall’st the bright glow when day closes, 
Lighting up all the harbor and hillsides ? 
nd the scenes ever new that discloses 
The mist, as it lifts 
O’er the bay ? Through its rifts, 
See! the sunlight down sifts 
On that isle that, mid-ocean, reposes. 


And those rambles we took for the flowers 
By the path through the fields and the forest, 
Towards the lake, 
Overhead where that lofty crag towers, 
From whose crest with delight at the landscape 
Long gazing, we felt that no powers 
Of art could portray 
The bright hues that play 
O’er the fair view that lay 
’Fore the cliff o’er the dark lake that lowers. 


O’er that shimmering bay shall we wander, 
There away where that strip of green pasture, 
ith sheep on’t, 
Stretches down to the shore ? Or where yonder 
By these turreted cliffs sail the schooners; 
Where the white-caps leap high, and far fonder 
Are those sea-gulls so gray 
Of the rough billows’ play 
And the dashing salt spray, 
Than these students the problems they ponder ? 


Let our prow cleave the waters, the breezes 
On our sails strike, careening the topmast 
Far over, 
Till the skipper, alarmed, jumps and eases 
The mainsheet. That shifting horizon 
Ever seek; for a wild fancy seizes 
Me, always to sail 
Right on ’fore the gale,— 
Oh, ne’er may it fail! 
Let it bear us wherever it pleases. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tae Fourtn R.—The world at large has: not got 
beyond thinking. that the three R’s are the only essen- 
tials. Slowly it is coming to admit a fourth R, that 
means righteousness; until, at length, in the sure prog- 
ress of Christian civilization, all the sides of this 
manifold nature will be finally considered, in forming 
the “course” not of “study” merely, but rather of 
training that is to develop aright the young human 
being.— Abby May. ) 

Music IN THe Pusiic Scnoors.—A writer in the 
Philadelphia Times, on music in the public schools, 
gives the following reminiscences of the beginners in 
Boston fifty years ago: It was my fortune to be a 
member of the Hawes school, South Boston, in 1831, 
while Joseph Harrington was its teacher, and through 
his wonderful tact of introducing new and profitable 
ideas into that school, musie:was first taught publicly, 
48 well as calisthenics; sfedmti-swearing society was 
established, a library founded, and other novel works 
established. He was a brother of the Hon. Henry F. 
Farrington, the author, and for so many years a school 


commissioner, a companion of Horace Mann, Edward 
Everett, Dr. O. W. Holmes, and other educators. By 
some means the city of Boston was induced to test, in a 
year’s study, the introduction of vocal music into one of 
its schools as a trial, to see if it in any way interrupted 
the other teachings, ete. The celebrated teacher and 
musical composer, Lowell Mason, was our teacher. 
The first portion of the program after Mr. Mason’s en- 
tering our school, was to grade the scholars as he 
found them: Good singers, No. 1; not so good, No. 2; 
so on to No. 6, or no singers, At the start the number 
in the first class was about fifteen out of « school of 300 
scholars; a very large proportion went in the No. 1 
class, and only a very small numder were in class No. 
6. He perfectly demonstrated four facts: First, that 
vocal music, with instrumental accompaniment, did not 
in any way or manner retard scholars from learning 
their ordinary studies: second, they learned more rapidly 


and readily than before; third, it increased the size of 
the respiratory organs, thereby improving their health; 
fourth, it improved them morally. I may here add that 
it so happened that the first boy whose vocal abilities 
were tested was the writer. The next year music was 
introduced into all the public schools of Boston. 


Driti.—Drill finds its place in a system of education 
which assumes the constancy of the elements and func- 
tions of the human mind. With all the puzzles of he- 
redity and all the charms of inherited capacity for learn- 
ing, whoever undertakes in serious earnest the task of 
teaching soon finds that his labors are identical with 
that of the teachers ages ago, and that the interval be- 
tween ignorance and knowledge has not substantially 
shortened. The average speed of the young mind in 
crossing this interval has not sensibly increased. 

The multiplication-table, the equator, dnd the parts 
of speech stand athwart our way, and are still inevita- 
ble and indispensable. 


‘* With earth’s first day, they did the last man knead 
And there, of the last harvest sowed the seed. 
And the first morning of Creation wrote 
What the last dawn of reckoning shall read.’’ 


Further, it does not appear in the experience of teach- 
ers that the mind has in it the promise of anything 
higher or better than its perfected self. Development 
may serve a useful purpose in leading up to it, but 
even the imaginative cannot find a higher phase of 
created being than perfected humanity. It concerns ed- 


ucation to find out the best methods of using the 
powers of the mind and the best ways of making them 
serviceable. Drill is a method justified by long experi- 


ence. It serves best to give a man practical command of | 


his own faculties. Progress is impossible in any other 
direction than increasing self-mastery.—C. O. Thompson. 


Reapine.—I fancy that a comparison of experience 
would show that scarcely one out of twenty of those who 
leave our schools, ever further educate themselves in 
any great degree, outside, of course, of any special 
trade or calling through which they earn a living. The 
reason of this, I would now suggest, is obvious enough, 
and it is not the fault of the scholar. Jt is the fault of 
a system which brings a community up in the idea that 
a poor knowlege of the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic constitutes in itself an education. Now, 
on the contrary, it seems to me that the true object of 
all your labors as real teachers, if indeed you are such,— 
the great end of the common-school system is something 
more than toteach children to read: it should, if it is to 
accomplish its full mission, also impart to them a love 
of reading. 

Having started the child by means of what we call a 


~ 


common-school course, — having as it were, learned 
it to walk,— the process of further self-education is 
to begin. The great means of self-education is through 
books, — through much reading of books. But just 
here there is in our system of instruction a missing 
link. In our schools we teach children to read; 
we do not teach them how to read. That, the one all- 


important thing, the great connecting link between 
school-education and self-education, between means and 
end, that one link we make no effort to supply. As 
long as we do not make an effort to supply it, our school 
system in its results is and will remain miserably defi- 
cient.—Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 


Wuar to Tracu.—Rev. Charles Brooks, father of 
the State normal schools in America, was asked by a 
teacher this question: “ What shall I teach my pupils ?” 
“Teach them thoroughly these five things: 1. To live 
religiously. 2. To think comprehensively. 3. To reckon 
mathematically. 4. To converse fluently; and, 5. To 
write grammatically. If you successfully teach them 
these five things, you will nobly have done your duty 
to your pupils, to their parents, to your country, and 
to yourself.” Growing out of the above, a thought oc- 
curs to us under the head of what we may not teach. 
Let us avoid giving our pupils false notions of life, 
which will make them dissatisfied with a so-called hum- 
ble position. The stampede from trades and from farms, 
into city and town, and the crowding into professions 
which has characterized late years, has been largely 
owing to teachings caught from books, and inculcated 
both at school and at home; and the matter must be 
corrected in the next generation, if a natural equilib- 
rium be restored to society. Teach the truth of the 
couplet : 

Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well thy part; there all the honor lies,” 
rather than the foolish sentiment that any one may be- 
come whatever he chooses.—Zx. 


OUR TITLE TO OREGON. 


BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY, A.M. 


The original territory of Oregon comprised the pres- 
ent State of that name and the territories of Wash- 
ington and Idaho. It embraces more that 250,000 
square miles, with a climate remarkably agreeable and 
healthy. Its soil is for the most part fertile and its 
population is rapidly increasing. It forms, therefore, 
an important division of our great country. 

This broad territory, larger that France, or the Ger- 
man Empire, came to us in a different way from any 
other section of our country. It is not surprising that 
the history of its acquisition should be not generally well 
understood. But it does seem suprising that General 
Walker, in compiling his Census report for 1870, should 
mislead our whole American people as he has in respect 
to so important a piece of history. He. considers Ore- 
gon as a part of the Louisiana purchase from Florida in 
1803. There is not a particle of evidence to that effect. 
Indeed the case is clear, and the evidence explicit, that 
we claimed Oregon,— 

1. By the right of discovery. 

2. By exploration and settlement. 

3. By a quitclaim from Spain. 

The writer collected the evidence for the above opin- 
ion some years ago, and wrote to General Walker, in- 
quiring of him if the position was not correct, and if 
not, asking him to furnish the data on which he placed 


our claim to the territory as coming from the Louisiana 
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purchase. After some delay a reply was received, but 
leaving the matter quite as unsatisfactory as before. He 
felt sure the position he had taken was the true one, but 
he could not now state any reasons for it. He had for- 
gotten about the matter. 

The public, especially teachers, and writers and pub- 
lishers of school histories, are under great obligations 
to Dr. John J. Anderson, the author of an excellent 
series of school histories, for a brief tract making the 
matter quite clear, and giving the reasons for his posi- 
tions.* From this paper, of great value throughout, 
the following extracts are made : 


**In support of the conclusion we have reached there is 
abundant testimony, the most of it in the shape of official doc- 
uments. The correspondence, with accompanying documents 
consisting of instructions and reports, commencing in the 
early part of 1823, between John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State, and Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary to Great Brit- 
ain, gives us the first full view of the whole subject. ‘ All the 
rights of Spain to the western territory north of the forty- 
second degree of latitude,’ says Mr. Adams, ‘ were acquired 
by our treaty with Spain in 1819.’ ‘The right of the United 
States,’ continues Mr. Adams, ‘ to the Columbia River and to 
the interior country washed by its waters, rests (1) upon its 
discovery from the sea, and nomination by a citizen of the 
United States; (2) upon its exploration to the sea by Captains 
Lewis and Clark; (3) upon the settlement of Astoria, made 
under the protection of the United States; and (4) upon the 
subsequent acquisition of all the rights of Spain.’ In the long 
letter of instruction to Mr. Rush, from which we make the 
foregoing extract, Mr. Adams makes not the slightest allusion 
to the Louisiana Purchase. Ourclaim to the Oregon region, 
in his opinion, rested upon the four titles named. On the 12th 
of August, 1824, in a long communication covering many 

, Mr. Rush replies to Mr. Adams. In this communica- 
tion Mr. Rush, with great clearness, gives an account of the 
discussions which he had carried on with the representatives 
of the British Government, but not the first intimation, from 
beginning to end, is made concerning any claim by reason of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

“*We next come to the correspondence between Mr. Clay, 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Gallatin, Envoy to Great Britain. 
This commenced in the summer of 1826. Mr. Clay says not a 
word of the Louisiana Purchase; and Mr. Gallatin, in his able 
and exhaustive discussion on the subject, as manifested in his 
letters, and in his celebrated pamphlet of seventy-five pages, 
published in 1846, makes but the briefest allusion to the Louis- 
iana Purchase. The whole bent of his argument is to show 
that our title to Oregon come to us through discoveries, ex- 
ploration, and occupation. Mr. Cushing’s report, made to 
Congress in January, 1839; the books written from the English 
standpoint, by the English authors, Thomas Falconer, Tavers 
Twiss, and John Dunn, besides numerous pamphlets, an able 
article in the North American Review for 1845 (p. 214), as 
well as Presidents’ messages, and reports of debates in Con- 

,— all reviewing and discussing the Oregon question,— 
have been read by me with care; but nowhere have I seen any 
attempt whatever to prove that any part of the region west of 
the Rocky Mountains ever belonged to France, or that France 
ever made any pretense of conveying it to the United States. 
The region was no part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

**T have alluded more than once to the book prepared by 
Mr. Greenhow, and from it cited passages in support of my 
statements. Who was Mr. Greenhow? He was for a num- 
ber of years the ‘ Librarian to the Department of State,’ Wash- 
ington, and was employed by the Department to translate the 
Spanish and French documents relating to the history of Lou 
isiana and Oregon, to make researches and report respecting 
the Spanish, French, English, Russian, and American discov- 
eries and explorations of and in the West and Northwest ter- 
ritory of North America; and the result of his labors, a book 
of 492 pages, was published in 1840, by direction of the United 
States Senate. It was the authority upon which Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Secretary of State, based his arguments in his negotia- 
tions with Mr. Pakenham, the British Envoy, which termi- 
nated in the treaty framed by those gentlemen, and which was 
adopted in 1846. Mr. Greenhow’s book may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the highest authority. His conclusion with refer- 
ence to our claim to the Oregon regions as based upon the 
Louisiana Purchase, is summed up in these words (p. 283): 
* How far Louisiana extended westward when it was ceded by 
France to Spain, there are no means of  gpmaye ey The 
question has never been touched in treaties, or even in nego- 
tiations, so far as is known. In the absence of more direct 
light on the subject from history, we are forced to regard the 
boundaries indicated by nature, — namely, the highlands sep- 
arating the waters of the Mississippi from those flowing into 
the Pacific or the California Gulf,—as the true western bound- 
aries of the Louisiana ceded by France to Spain in 1762, and 
retroceded to France in 1800, and transferred to the United 
States by France in 1803,’ ”’ 


So much to show that we did not acquire Oregon by 
the Louisiana Purchase. How then did we acquire our 
title to it? 


“* We now come to the facts upon which the government of 
our country based its claim to the O n region. By this term, 
—the Oregon region, — we mean al] the domain west of the 
Rocky Mountains now included in the State of Oregon and 
the territories of Washington and Idaho. 

“* In the latter part of 1787 the ship Columbia, commanded 
by John Kendrick, and the sloop Washington, commanded by 
Robert Gray, sailed from Boston. They were laden with an 
assortment of ‘ Yankee notions,’ the vessels and cargoes being 
owned by a company of Boston merchants, whose object was 
to open a trade along the northwest coast of North America, 
and to combine this with a trade to China. Both commanders 
were provided with letters in conformity with a resolution of 


~*« Did the Louisiana Purchase Extend to the Pacific Ocean? and Our 
Title to Oregon.” (8 pp.) 


Congress, -and also with friendly letters from the Spanish 
Minister in the United States. Soon after passing around 
Cape Horn, the two vessels were se ted by a violent storm, 
but succeeded in joining each other again in Nootka Sound on 
the west of Vancouver’s Island, where they remained till the 
spring of 1789. During the summer of that year, while the 
Columbia remained at anchor in the sound, Captain Gray, in 
his little sloop of less than a hundred tons, made several ex- 
cursions north and south along the coast, returning with the 
furs procured, and transferring them to the Columbia.’ In 
these excursions he made important explorations, and was the 
first navigator to pass between the main land and many islands 
off the coast. Leaving Kendrick, by agreement, Gray, in the 
Columbia, proceeded to China, exchanged his furs for a cargo 
of teas, sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, and across the 
Atlantic to Boston, thus carrying the American flag for the 
first time around the world. Meanwhile Kendrick, in the 
Washington, made further explorations, and preceded all Eu- 
ropeans in passing through the Straits of Juan de Fuca from 
one end to the other. 

** Again, in 1791, was Captain Gray, this time in command of 
the Columbia, busy exploring the inlets and passages of the 
northwest coast. In the summer of that year he met with 
what proved to be a most important success, in finding a great 
river. This river, in May of the following year, he entered, 
and for a distance of twenty miles carefully explored, bestow- 
ing upon it the name of his vessel, which it bears at the pres- 
ent day. The English navigator, Vancouver, had declared, 
after examining the coast, that there was no river in that part 
of North America. The discovery of the Columbia, and its 
exploration by Gray, contribute the first element in the United 
States title to the Oregon region. We have the testimony of 
the British commander, Mackenzie, that from this time, or a 
period four or five years later, till 1814, the direct trade be- 
tween the northwest coast of North America and China was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Americans These men 
were called ‘ Yankee adventurers’ by the British, for, with 
‘only a few trinkets of little value,’ they would set out on 
their voyages. They would ‘pick up’ seal-skins, furs, sandal- 
wood, sharks’ fins, and pearls, and with these things and a few 
dollars, would purchase cargoes of teas, silks, and nankeens, get- 
ting home in two or three years. 

** We now come to the second element in the United States 
title to the Oregon region. In January, 1803, President Jef- 
ferson sent a message to Congress recommending that certain 
Western exploration should be made. The recommendation 
having been approved, an expedition was planned and the 
command of it given to Captains Lewis and Clarke. These 
two men were instructed to explore the Missouri River to its 
sources, and then ‘ to seek and trace to its terminations in the 
Pacific some stream which might offer the most direct water 
communication across the continent.’ Before, however, they 
set out, the news came that Napoleon had proposed to sell the 
Louisiana territory to the United States, and then that the 
sale and cession had been made. Did the * Louisiana Purchase’ 
extend to the Pacific? Who could answer that question bet- 
ter than President Jefferson himself? In a letter to Mr. 
Breckenridge, under date of August 12, 1802, he says: ‘ The 
boundaries which I deem not admitting question, are the high 
lands on the western side of the Mississippi, inclosing all its 
waters; the Missouri, of course.’ And, thirteen years later, 
when he was living in retirement at Monticello, and under- 
stood the question in the light that all those years had thrown 
upon it, he helped to prepare a map of the United States. To 
the map-maker, Mr. Mellish, he wrote a letter in which the 
following language occurs: ‘On the waters of the Pacific we 
can found no claim in right of Louisiana. If we claim that 
country at all it must be ‘for other reasons.’ The last link 
in the chain of other reasons was completed in 1819, as we 
shall see. As the expedition up the Missouri and thence to 
the Pacific had been planned without reference to the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, its departure was not delayed because of 
that acquisition. Lewis and Clarke ascended the river, crossed 
to the head-waters of the Columbia, and, descending that 
stream for a distance of six hundred miles, in November (1805) 
reached its mouth. This expedition, says Greenhow, ‘ was an 
announcement to the world of the intention of the American 
Government to ener and settle the countries explored, to 
which certainly no other nation, except Spain, could advance 
so strong a claim on the ground of discovery or of contiguity.’ 


“The third element in the United States title to the Oregon 
region was furnished in 1811, by a company whose operations 
were directed by John Jacob Astor, of New York. here the 
city of Astoria, in Oregon, now stands, the company built 
sheds and a large factory. They also constructed and launched 
a small vessel, and laid out and planted a vegetable garden. 
We need not relate the particulars of the events of the next 
few years connected with the history of Astoria; how, during 
our second war with England, the place fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and how, after the war, because of a provision in 
the treaty of Ghent, it was restored to us. Our purpose is ac- 
complished when we state, on evidence that was finally ad- 
mitted by all parties, that the Astor settlement was the first in 
all the Oregon region. 

“No negotiations with any pose were begun by the United 
States for the sovereignty of the Oregon region before the year 
1818. In that year it was between our Government 
and Great Britain, that all the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, claimed by the United States or Great Britain, 
‘should be free and open to the vessels, citizens, and subjects 
of both for the space of ten years.’ It was at no time ‘ asserted 
by the American Government that the United States had a 
perfect right to that on; it was insisted, however, that their 
claim was at least as against Great Britain.’ 


‘We now come to the final element in the United States 
title to the Oregon region. We have shown what claim Spain 
— to the country as far north as the fifty-sixth degree of 

atitude. That claim, certainly to the largest portion of the 
territory, was indisputable. In 1819 a treaty, commonly called 
the Florida treaty, was made between Spain and the United 
States. By that treaty it was agreed that the southern bound- 
ary line of the United States, on the west to the Pacific, should 
be the forty-second parallel of latitude; the king of Spain 
‘ceding to the United States all his rights, elaims, and preten- 
sions to any territory north of said line.’ This cession, it is 
obvious. completed the United States title to the Oregon re- 


explorations conducted by Lewis and Clarke; (3) the forma- 
tion of the Astor establishment; and (4) the title devised from 
Spain. The treaty made with Great Britain (in 1846) con- 
firmed our right, and left us in quiet possession of the region.” 


It is worth remembering that the purchase of Louisi- 
ana was made by our Ministers, Livingston and Monroe, 
from M. Marbois, Napoleon’s Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and that this same Marbois, in his old age, published a 
full history of Louisiana. Let us see, therefore, what 
he has to say upon the question: “ The shores of the 
western Ocean were certainly not included in the ces- 
sion.” * 

“The charter given by Louis XIV. to Crozet included 
all the countries watered by the rivers which empty 
directly or indirectly into the Mississippi. Within 
this description comes the Missouri, a river that has 
its sources and many of its tributary streams at a little 
distance from the Rocky Mountains. ‘This first ar- 
ticle of the treaty of cession to the United States 
meant to convey nothing beyond them.” * 

It is worth noticing, also, that Spain earnestly pro- 
tested against the sale of this territory to the United 
States by France but, in 1804, “ His Catholic Majesty 
renounced his opposition to the alienation of Louisiana 
. . . thereby giving a new proof ofhis . . . friendship 
to the United States.” 

Now observe, that if Louisiana extended to the Pa- 
cific, why should Spain, in 1819, in the Florida treaty, 
again cede all her possessions on the Pacific coast 
north of latitude 42°? It is therefore clear that Ore- 
gon formed no part of the Louisiana Purchase, and all 
teachers should be careful to give correct ideas of this 
important piece of American history. 


Providence, R. I., July 23, 1880. 


THE TEACHERS’ REST. 


“Did you ever know such weather ? ” 

“ Well, I suppose I have, but I don’t feel so just 
now.” 

“ Won’t you be glad when school is over ? ” 

“ There will be nothing left of me to be glad, if this 
sort of thing keeps on much longer! ” 

Such were some of the exclamations, uttered in a 
tone both fervent and fervid, as “‘ we teachers” in one 
of the departments of public school No. — gathered 
on the principal’s platform, one burning noon, to 
refresh our exhausted natures with the woman’s elixir, 
a social cup of tea. This mid-day gathering over our 
lunch-baskets is generally a very pleasant hour at No. 
—. Weare all pretty good friends; all devoted to 
our sweet and dignified lady-chief, and to the interests 
of our school; added to which we are tolerably wide- 
awake, like to know what is going on, to read, and, of 
course, to talk. So the chat is usually bright enough, 
and, in conjunction with the tea, sends us back mightily 
refreshed in body and mind to our work. But on this 
terrible Thursday we had spirit for but two topics, — 
the unendurable heat, the longed-for rest. 

“ Of course we are all going into the country some- 
where; but where? that is the question. Not where 
I went last summer, — that’s certain. The dreariest of 
farmhouses; not a tree near the house, not a blind to 
the windows ; little bits of pillows, and straw-beds like 
hard bolsters ; stuffy parlor, tightly kept closed ; salt pork 
and:canned vegetables for dinner; heat, flies, mosqui- 
tos, lonesomeness, —oh! I had rather stay it out in 
my back-hall bed-room here in town, than have such 
another experience. And yet, what can a poor body 
do who can only pay four dollars a week? Oh, dear! 
I wish, among all the other grand philanthropic 
schemes, some large soul and warm heart would re- 
member the poor tired teachers, and get up a summer 
home where they might find real rest and refreshment 
within their very limited means. Seems to me such a 
thing might be done!” 

“Seems to you the millennium might dawn at 
once!” somebody interjected, sardonically, at the close 
of the jeremiad given above. 


gion. That title, as we have now shown, rests (1) upon the 
and explorations made by Captain Gray; (2) the 


* The Louisiana, Barbé Marbois, {peer of France, etc. 
Carey & Lea, 1000. "Page 
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“Not at all,” interposed the suave and dignified 
tones of our Principal. “Or rather the millennium 
has already dawned for us, as far as a real summer 
home includes it. I found a little pamphlet upon my 
desk this morning which points our weary souls to 
exactly such a harem as we have all of us imagined 
but never expected really to attain; and, happily 
enough, it is entitled “The Teacher’s Rest.” It offers 
everything that is implied in that most seductive of 
words for the same modest sum as is necessary to admit 
us to the farmhouse privileges of sun, flies, mosquitos, 
and salt pork.” 

A pause of amazement, well-nigh incredulity. Such 
an announcement is calculated, figuratively, to take 
one’s breath away. Presently, with recovered power of 
speech, came a torrent of question and demand. 

“More, Miss , if you please ; 

“** More light, and fuller,—that we want;’ 
Explain, amplify, make clear. What? Where ? 
When? How? Who vouches for this Utopia?” 

“ Well, this little brown pamphlet has a very sober, 
sensible look about it: it contains pages of very practi- 
cal statements, and columns of very business-like figures. 
There is a most fascinating description of the charms of 
the “Rest,” in an article taken from the Natrona. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, a solid enough publication, 
as you know; and the names of the lady managers, all of 
them prominent teachers), and of the board of trustees, 
are sufficient guarantee of what otherwise, I confess, 
would seem only like the dream of the tired teacher’s 
fancy.” 

“But particulars,—items,—facts, please ! ” 

“With pleasure. The ‘Teachers’ Rest’ is an estab- 
lishment of several years’ successful standing, opened 
for the special accommodation of teachers during the 
summer. It is situated at Tompkins’ Cove, Rockland 
Co., N. Y., in the midst of the lovely Hudson High- 
lands. It is a large, cool, airy, cottage-built house, 
with plenty of windows, broad piazzas, and beautiful, 
shady grounds. It is furnished simply, but in a 
thoroughly tasteful and homelike way; the parlor and 
dining-room are charming, and the bed-rooms have not 
only every comfort, but are full of dainty little nick- 
nacks, placed there by loving hands, with the special 
purpose of giving the weary stranger a home-feeling 
from the first. There are books, a piano, easy-chairs, 
summer-houses, an abundant and nicely-appointed table. 
Of course there is every opportunity for pleasant com- 
panionship, and the final air of a real family home is 
given by the gracious and cordial manner of the lady 
who presides over all, and who is no hired housekeeper, 
but ministers for pure love’s sake. The whole idea of 
the place is embodied in its name, — the Rest ; every- 
thing is done to fulfill that idea for each of its inmates ; 
and all, as I said before, for sum easily within our 
means, Here is the list of terms: For teachers still 
engaged in teaching, $4.00; teachers out of positions, 
$3.50; invalid teachers, $3.00; for other than teach- 
ers, $6.00 to $7.00. All information can be obtained 
from Mrs, E. M. Marchant, Tompkins’ Cove, Rockland 
Co., and —” here she rose and touched the bell, as a 
signal for the afternoon session; “I have learned 
enough about the ‘ Teachers’ Rest’ to make me resolve 


to address said lady upon the subject this very day. 
I fancy I shall find there a ‘little Eden here below’ ; 
shall try it, anyhow.” 

“And I!” “ And I!” “AndI!” sounded a chorus 
of voices, as we dispersed to our class-rooms; and the 
thought came to me to give the tired teacher-readers 
of Tae Journat a chance to go and do likewise. 
Hope they’ll appreciate it. 

West Point, N.Y. B. B. 


_ Epucation, tHe begin to real- 
ize that it costs more to hang a man, to board and lodge 
“ man in the prisons, than it would to teach him the 
duties and responsibilities of American citizenship and 

ow to get an honest living; that it costs far more to 
Maintain a system of prisons than of education.—Amer- 


wan Journal of Education. 


WHAT SHOULD WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH 
IN THE READING - EXERCISE? 


BY E. 0. VAILE, CHICAGO. 


(Paper (abridged) read before the National Education Association at 
Chautauqua, July 15.) 


“* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po; 


“,%$ Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
y My heart untraveled fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 
— Traveller. 


Readers of Boswell wil recall the interesting inci 
dent which he relates connected with the first line. In 
a company Goldsmith was once askt what he ment 
by the word “slow.” Did he mean tardines of locomo- 
tion? With acarelesnes said to be natural to the man, 
he answered “Yes.” Dr. Johnson happened to be 
present, and in a manner quite characteristic he broke 
in with the remark: “No, sir; you did not mean tar- 
dines of locomotion,—you ment that sluggishnes of mind 
which comes to a man in solitude.” Whether the Doc- 
tor was right or wrong, the familiar anecdote serves to 
point the question, What is a good reader? Of course, 
when that question is answered, we know what ends we 
ought to seek in the reading-exercise. 

In the common enumeration of the fundamental Rs, 
reading is justly put first. It is the foundation of all 
school-work. It is the subsoil of intelligence. In its 
true sense it is the sum and substance of education. 
A failure in teaching reading means, in this day, fail- 
ure in teaching everything. But how far apart ar the 
extreme acts and proceses which this word reading 
covers? Everything is called reading that involves 
the calling of words, without reference to the compre- 
hension or amount of mental activity exerted. What 
degre of this acquirement should be aimed at in our 
schools, is a question seldom discust. Probably it is 
understood that we should aim to do the best we can; 
this, however, givs us no clearer conception of what 
good reading is. 

To ask what we really mean when speaking of teach- 
ing a child to read, does seem idle, and yet for the great 
mas of teachers, it is an exceedingly pertinent question. 
They fail to recognize the fact, that the word reading 
is aterm applied to two distinct arts. Reading, in one 
sense, is the art of comprehending another person’s 
thots; when applied to books, it means the art of re- 
ceiving impressions, of grasping another’s thot as con- 
veyed by type or pen. In another sense, reading is 
one of the arts of expression; in this last sense it is the 
means of giving to the writer, in the expression of his 
mind, all the benefits of a present, living soul. For 
convenience the first of these may be called mental or 
mind reading, and the second oral reading. 

These two arts ar closely related ; but the possession 
of one does not necessarily indicate the possession of 
the other to an equal extent. We hav all known min- 
isters whose intellectual capacity indicated consider- 
able ability as mental readers, but whose reading of 
hymns and sermons gave excruciating evidence of lack 
of skil in expresing their own or another’s thots orally. 
And children hav past for “fine readers” who, by a little 
adroit questioning, betrayed the fact that they possest 
a very inadeqate conception of what they had red. 

In practic, whatever it may be in theory, it is gen- 
erally mere oral reading that teachers hav in view 
when at work in the school-room. The universal ques- 
tion is not, Do our pupils understand what they read ? 
but, How distinctly and fluently can they call off the 
words ? They pas over that which to them is intelli- 
gibl and that which is not intelligibl alike, without 
the least discrimination. Words, words ar all they read. 

Professors of elocution and special teachers of read- 
ing ar in high repute and their services in demand ; 
but they do not impart the power we need. It is a se- 
rious question if the whole guild, with few exceptions, 
ought not to be indicted as a public nuisance. They do 


to grasp and appreciate another’s thot, must exist as the 
foundation of all genuin teaching in the art of elocu- 
tion. As a consequeng, the innocent teacher goes back 
to his humbl school-room fully imbued with the idea 
that to teach reading in the most approved and succes- 
ful way, his pupils must be trained to imitate the tricks 
and graces, the noise and bluster of his institute elocu- 
tionist, and that oral reading is the high and impor- 
tant end to be gained. 

I do not depreciate a wel-trained voice or good deliv- 
ery, but I do assert that there is a power which our 
children need that is of infinitly greater importance to 
them, which is entirely neglected in our school-train- 
ing. The paramount object of the reading-exercise 
should be to develop the power of obtaining from the 
printed page, and by means of the eye only, emotions 
and ideas, clearly and quickly. How completely our 
schools fail in this respect has been alluded to on sev- 
eral occasions, in papers red before this body. The su- 
perintendent of a thriving Ohio town gave this as an 
illustration of his experience : 

The senior clas of his high school came into his hands 
in February for the study of chemistry,— only five 
months before graduation, and after ten years of faith- 
ful instruction in a set of first-clas graded schools. He 
put into their hands a good book, not one, however, 
with crystallized statements and formulas. It was 
simp!, and the design was to hav it red and summa- 
rized. After a few weeks no substantial hedway had 
been made. At first the troubl was charged to the 
book, then to want of effort on the part of pupils; but at 
last he became convinced that his clas did not know 
how to read. They could memorize and recite the 
words of the book, but could not grasp and condens 
the thots of the lesson. He was obliged to spend as 
much time in teaching them to read as in teaching them 
chemistry. 

The same experieng was related by an enterprising 
teacher of history. Not many days ago the principal 
of a city high school used substantially this language : 
“The principals of our grammar schools would be 
offended if I should say it to their faces, but I must 
say I am thoroly disgusted with the pupils we get. 
They don’t know how to read. They not only do not 
comprehend the language of their books; but they do 
not know that they do not comprehend it.” 


Hence the general answer to the question, What 
should we seek to accomplish in the Reading Exer- 
cise? is this: We should seek to make our pupils 
quick and vigorous in comprehending and appreciating 
what they read. The reading-lesson should mean men- 
tal activity and energy,—not mere passivenes or re- 
ceptivity. 

This evil originates in the primary schools, Here 
the child learns to recognize certain printed words as 
representativ of certain spoken words. There is no 
troubl so long as the child encounters no word of which 
he has not the spoken form and the clear idea in mind 
before he grappls, with the printed word. Later the 
circumstances are reversed, and he gets the word before 
he has the idea. Formerly the word was the instru- 
ment of bringing to his consciousnes the ideal, but now 
having no idea to be brot into consciousnes, the printed 
word becomes an end in it self. When he has learned 
the word he thinks he has consummated the complete 
and perfect act of reading. . 

What can and ought the teacher to do to cultivate in 
his pupils the habit of reading with their faculties all 
aroused, and of getting at the real thot? He must giv 
to every sentence, if possibl, an independent explanation. 
In regard to individual words, some schools lay too 
great stres upon the use of the elementary dictionary 
by pupils, in third and fourth readers, which book does 
not giv adequate explanations of the words which the 
child at this stage needs to inquire about. 

Another mistake is in presuming that when individ- 
uals words are understood, the senteng as a whole is 


not even seem to suspect that mental culture, the power| understood. 
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Attention itself has its foundations, which we must 
see to. For the primary teacher curiosity is the only 
reliang to secure attention. But for the teachers of 
the upper grades, it wil not do to depend upon curi- 
osity. Back of all must stand the wil, with ability and 
disposition to use it. When the pupil’s wil thus once 
gains the mastery, you wil find lessons prepared in min- 
utes which took hours before. 

It is quite obvious that as our schools ar generally 
organized, the teacher has but littl opportunity to be 
of service to his pupils in fighting for this self-mastery, 
yet it is of the utmost importang that we should do all 
in our power to assist him in this, one of the supreme 
struggles of his life. 

The teacher’s training should give his pupils the 
power, and make it their habit, to discriminate quickly 
between what they understand and what they do not 
understand. The failure to attain this is one of the 
saddest features connected with the subject of reading. 

It has been said on this platform that reading is a 
means, and notan end. To that I say, “ Yes, and No.” 
If you mean the mere mechanical part, the simpl 
ability to recognize the symbols of thot, I say, Yes, 
over and over again. But, if you, mean by reading, the 
ful comprehension of thot, the complete activity of the 
mind and soul when tracing the printed line, then I 
say reading is an end, so far as the teacher is concerned, 
and I might say the highest end he can hav in view. 
For then it means thinking the thots, and feeling 
the emotions, that lie in an unseen world behind the 
printed page, and which can only be realized by the 
“ vision and faculty divine.” 

So far I hav meant to include in the term reading 
exercise, every exercise or recitation, no matter in what 
subject, that involves any reading oral or mental. But 
confining attention to the oral exercise in reading, we 
should seek to produce clear, plesant voices, and a nat- 
ural conversational manner of emphasis and inflection. 
In ordinary clas dril we should not aim at any thing 
like dramatic or oratorical effects. If we can make 
good oral readers at the same time we make good men- 
tal readers, all wel and good. But if we can secure 
only one result, let us attend faithfully to the intellect- 
ual part, leaving the elocutionary part to take care of 
itself, as I believe it wil. 


VARIETIES. 


— ’Tis easier to collect a crowd, than a dollar from it in the 
name of charity. 

— The boy who was kept after school for bad orthography, 
said he was spell-bound.—Lowell Sun. 


— If the best man’s faults were written on his forehead, he 
would draw his hat over his eyes.—Gray. 


— Every man has a place in this world. The reason why so 
many fail is, that they are out of place. 


— A Maine paper remarks of a contemporary, that ‘it has 
got to be a tri-weekly : it comes out one week, and tries to 
come out the next.’’ 


— “Is it very sickly here ?’’ said a son of the Emerald Isle, 
the other day, to another. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied his companion, ‘‘a 
great many have died this year who never died before.’’ 


— “*The day wore on,’’ says the narrative. Well, what did 
it wear ?—Ez. ‘‘ Wore the close of the day, of course,’’ is the 
response of a contemporary. 

— *Sam, why don’t you talk to your master, and lay up 
treasures in heaven?” ‘‘ What’s de use of him layin’ up 
treasures up dar ?’’ replied Sam ; “‘ he never see um agin.”’ 


—A Roxbury girl showing her cousin, a boy about four 
years old, a star, said, ‘‘ That star you see up there is bigger 
than this world.” ‘“‘ No, it ain’t,’’ said he. ‘‘ Yes, it is,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘Then why don’t it keep the rain off ?” the 
little fellow. 

— There are three kinds of knowledge in Topeka: First, 
the man who knows nothing, and knows not that he knows 
nothing; second, the man who knows, bnt don’t know that 
he knows; and last of all, the man who knows that he knows 
— he knows, which is the man for us.—Kansas State Jour- 


— An Hungarian exhibited in a phrenological museum 
two skulls of different proportions. “Whose is the large 
skull?’”’ asked a spectator. ‘It belonged to the celebrated 
Attila, king of the Huns.” “And the small one?’ “ Also 
to Attila, but when he was a child.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


“GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR.”’ 


Mr. Editor :—A number of protests against the use of the 
word ‘ divisor’ for ‘ factor,’ in the expression ‘‘ greatest com- 
mon divisor,’ have appeared in your columns. Allow me to 
protest against the protests. That whole miscellaneous and 
hybrid portion of our arithmetics which usually comes be- 
tween Division and Fractions ought to be headed simply ‘‘ Divi- 
sors and Dividends,” and the words ‘ factors’ and ‘ factoring’ 
avoided in all cases in which it is convenient,—I was about to 
say possible,—to do without them. The more closely factors 
are associated with multiplication, and with division con- 
sidered as the reverse of multiplication, the better. The main 
facts about factors are these: they go together in sets; if a 
number be divided by one of its factors, the quotient is the 
other factor (or the product of the others in that set); a knowl- 
edge of factors helps the pupil more in percentage, and the 
formulas of percentage, than anywhere else. Besides, ‘ factors’ 
and ‘ divisors,’ ‘prime factors’ and ‘prime divisors,’ are not 
always interchangeable terms. The divisors of 24 are 2, 3, 4, 
6, 8, 12, factors of 13824. The prime divisors of 24 are 2 and 3, 
and the prime factors, 2,2 and 3. Which, then, shall we have, 
G. C. F. or G. C. D.? 

I declare for G. C. D., because it is clear to the pupil, or 
easily made so, that what he is afteris an exact divisor, or 
measure ; and factors, primarily, are the makers of products. 
That part of our arithmetics which, ep fractions, su 
_- division, the source of fractions, and includes G. C, 

., L. C. M., and Cancellation, is mainly division, treatin, of 
containers and the contained. It may help the pupil, for the 
time being, to call ‘G, C. D” *G. C. F.”’; but if it does,—and I 
have my doubts about it,—the reliefis only a temporary, shin- 
plaster one, for which he is worse off in the end. I would 
present the whole matter of finding G. C. D. and L. C. M. (or 
dividend) as under,— 

What is the G. C. D. of 28, 36, and 52? also, the L. C. M. ? 

Operation. 
2)28 2)86 2)52 | 
2)14 2)18 2)26 | 2X 2=—4, G. C. D. 


| 
DT MI | 18 
= | L. C. M. 
1 | 
Rule I. To find the G. C. D. of two or more numbers: Arrange in ver- 
tical lines the prime numbers which multiplied together produce the given 
numbers. Of these prime numbers take each the greatest number of 
times it occurs in EVERY one of the lines. Arrange in horizontal line, 


with x between. Perform operations indicated. 
Rule II. To tind L. C, M.: Change EVERY to ANY in above. 


Certainly the pupil is not thus far confused by a multiplicity 
of operations. 
Let us now pass over to the addition of fractions. Suppose 


the above example to have been to find the sum of 9°,, 43, 
and }}. 


Operation. 
2 2 2 (Pupils should be able to find the prime 
2 2 2 factors of numbers less than 100, without 
7 3 13 the necessity of written work.) 
3 
2 x2|x8 x 3|X 7|X13| = 3276 Denom. of Ans. 

= 584 
213 x —|— — = 1183 New numer’s. 
x —|— 693 

" 2461 No. of answers. 


The work is performed by cancellation. The numbers at 
se head of the columns are understood in the vacant spaces 
elow. 


Dover. N. H., 1880. G. C. FIsHEr. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 142.—A buys a horse for $60, and sells it to B for 
$120. who sells it for $200. How much must A give to B to 
make their per cents. equal ? A.L. P. 

60 — 80— 

Let z = sum given by Ato B. Whence 
120—22=80+2; —32 = —40 ; 32 = 40; = $134. 

A. R.P. 


PROBLEMS. 


PRoBLEM 144.—In Columbus, Ohio, there is a vertical pole 
30 feet high, which on the 4th of July, at 9 o’clock, casts a 
shadow 20 feet long: what will be the length of the shadow at 
10 o’ clock a, m. D.E. Y. 


PRoBLEM 145.—A ladder standing on a horizontal plane 
and leaning against a vertical wail, when moved out 16 feet at 
the bottom slides down 4 feet at top. Find length of ladder. 


ProsLeM 146.—When a man can borrow money at 8 per 
cent., which is the better, and how much per cent., to buy 
goods at 3 per cent. off for cash, or at 90 days’ credit ? 


PROBLEM 147.—Give the solution of the following equatio 
by some other than the quadratic method: " “4 


Va—NV a — Ja*—az 
Va+Va— pm 


H, 


— On the whole, it is not by money, or money’s worth, that 
man lives and has his being. “Is not God’s universe within 


Vol. XII.—No. 6. 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


AUGUST IN THE WOODS. 


Our boys, we suspect, get quite enough of us in the winter- 
time. Still, we find them always ready for a jaunt in the 
woods. It is the inherited instinct, perhaps, of the old savage 
life, when their ancesters roamed in primeval forests. At any 
rate, the desire to fish or to hunt, no matter what, is in 
every boy. 

As we take our way over the meadows, threaded by a silver 
stream which almost slumbers in the heat, we first see the 
meadow-beauty (Rhezxia), a modest little flower, but represent- 
ative of the immense tropical family of the Melastomacee. 
Notice the ribbed veining of the leaf, appearing at first as if 
parallel; the long, funny anthers, and the urn-shaped seed- 
vessel. Along the banks of the brook the cardinal-flowers are 
arranged in columns of red-coats to repel invaders, and near 
them we will find the charming monkey-flower, and the white 
turtle-head. With a shout of triumph Dick brings us a queer 
bronzy-blue cluster of flowers, in which the blossoms appear 
not to open. This is a mistake, however. The so-called box 
or closed gentian opens slightly, and we have often seen bees go 
in and out, Certain burglarious fellows save time by cutting 
a hole in the corolla and stealing the honey. We tell the boys 
why this would be a disadvantage to the plant by preventing 
cross-fertilization, and illustrate from various plants the won- 
drous contrivances for securing a cross. And, in this connec- 
tion, we speak of the meaning of hairs on pedicels and calyces ; 
of the purpose of sticky bands, of connate leaves containing 
water, etc. The boys are delighted to discover that these pro- 
visions are not blind accidents, but serve a wise purpose in 
the economy of the plant; viz., to exclude small thieving in- 
sects, who could steal the honey but not affect cross-fertiliza- 
tion. Kerner tells us that in one “catch-fly’’ (Lychnis vis- 
caria) the sticky secretion, disposed at every node, is to keep 
off ants. But why would not one ring of glue suffice ? Simply 
because blades of grass may bend over against the plant above 
the ring, and serve as ladders. So Nature provides another 
and still another. 

It is beginning to be the season of the golden-rods. We see 
a few of them already. Sad and suggestive of autumn are 
they; and so are the few pale or blue asters that we meet. 
The superb lily, or Turk’scup, is stillinits beauty. We think 
it much finer in color and more graceful than the familiar 
tiger-lily of the gardens. Here are a lot of plants of one fam- 
ily, the thorough-worts and the iron-weeds. We tell our little 
audience something of this vast order, its wide distribution, 
its very few economic uses, and show them that the appar- 
ently single flower is really a cluster of very many. Under 
a hand-lens, too, they are shown the different forms of stig- 
mas,—useful marks for the identification of tribes. This is a 
family in which all, even minute peculiarities, have to be 
studied in order to characterize or identify species. Hawk- 
weeds, thistles, dandelions, chickory, asters, sunflowers, etc., 
are examples of the family. 

Look at the clematis twining over yonder bushes! We 
gather long garlands of it, as Robert Dick says of the sea- 
shells, ‘“‘simply because it is bonnie.’’ By-and-by it will 
feather out into the plumose fruit we all know in autumn. 
But what is this little purple bell? It is the gerartia, one of 
several species we have, all of which are pretty. 

There is no end to the flowers that we find, for August is a 
prolific month. The summer seems to make one supreme 
effort, and to bring up all her reserves for the final review. A 


‘mere catalogue of these flower-troops would be as tedious as 


Homer’s list of ships. But as we pause for our nooning, or 
on the quiet homeward way, we tell the party about some of 
them, show them points of structure, encourage them to ob- 
serve for themselves, and so, with a kind purpose surely, how- 
ever we may fail in the end, endeavor to help them in the 
study of Nature. W. W. BalILey. 


— In my article, ‘‘ Woodland Dreams” (JourNAL of July 
8, page 55), the second paragraph should begin thus : ‘‘ We lie 
supine upon the grass,’’—not “ prone,’’ as was printed. 
Providence, R. I., July, 1880. W. W. B. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will meet in Boston, on Wednesday, August 25, and will close 
on Wednesday, Sept. 1. The headquarters of the Association 
will be held at the Institute of Technology, and the general 
sessions will be held in Huntington Hall. A post-office is to 
be opened at the Institute, August 23, and all letters and 
papers addressed to members at the “‘ A. A. A. S., Boston, 
Mass.,”” will be delivered there. To avoid the dispersion of 
the members between the morning and afternoon sessions, and 
the consequent loss of time, a simple daily lunch will be 
served to members and guests in the gymnasium of the Insti- 
tute. The ladies’ reception-room, the post and express offices, 


our head, whether there be a torn scull-cap or a king’s diadem 
without ? 


the reporters’ room, the news-stand, and the general conver- 
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August 12, 1880. 


sation-room, in which will be the office of permanent and 
jocal secretaries, will be upon the first floor of the Institute 


building. 


The following general program has been arranged: The| °P 


business of the first day of the meeting will include the work 
of organization. Prof. George F. Barker, the retiring presi- 
dent of the Association, and Prof. Asaph Hall, vice-president 
of section A, will deliver addresses. The second day will be 
devoted to Cambridge. The general session will be held in 
Sanders Theatre, where the address of Alexander Agassiz, 
vice-president of section B, will be given. By invitation of 
the corporation of Harvard College, dinner will be served in 
Memorial Hall, under the same roof. The latter part of the 
afternoon will be given up to visiting the various museums, 
libraries, and other buildings upon the college grounds. In 
the early evening the Association will take tea at the Botanic 
Garden, and visit the Astronomical Observatory. Imme- 
diately after this, Mr. and Mrs. A. Graham Bell will receive 
the Association at their residence on Brattle street. 

On Monday afternoon the Association is invited to visit 
Salem, where, after examining the places of interest in this 
old historic town, a reception will be given in the evening by 
§. Endicott Peabody, Esq., at his residence at Kernwood. On 
Tuesday evening the section of microscopy of the Boston 
Society of Natural History invites the Association to an exhi- 
bition in which the members of the Association are desired 
to participate by exhibiting instruments, accessory apparatus, 
and specimens. By invitation of the city of Boston a portion 
of the afternoon and evening of Saturday will be given up to 
an excursion down the harbor, including supper. Other 
excursions are being organized to neighboring points, as relax- 
ation, during the period of the meeting; and at the conclusion 
of the meeting to the White Mountains, the Maine woods, 
ete., under the escort of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 
Reduced hotel and transportation rates will be furnished. 

The officers of the several special committees are F. O. 
Prince, chairman, and Mr. Nathan Appleton, secretary, of 
the reception committee ; Hon. John Cummings, chairman, 
and Mr. Samuel Wells, secretary, of the committee on finance; 
Gen. A. P. Rockwell, chairman, and Dr. J. R. Chadwick, 
secretary, of the committee on railroads ; Gen, Francis A. 
Osborn, chairman, and Mr. E. T. Bouve, secretary, of the 


committee on hotels and lodgings ; Prof. J. M. Ordway, chair- 
man, and Prof. J. H. Richards, secretary, of the committee 
on rooms for meetings; Prof. C. R. Cross, chairman, and Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake, secretary, of the committee on mails, ex- 
pen and telegraph ; Mr. Edward Atkinson, chairman, and 

r, Henry P. Bowditch, secretary, of the committee on excur- 
sions; Mr. A. Agassiz, chairman, and Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
secretary, of the Cambridge committee; Dr. Henry Wheatland, 
chairman, and Mr, Richard C. Manning, secretary, of the 
Salem committee. 

The following ladies are members of the special committee 
on reception: Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
Lucretia Crocker, Miss Cora Clarke, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Miss Ellen Frothingham, Miss Susan Hale, Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway, Mrs. 8S. T. Hooper, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Phebe M. Kendall, Mrs. Jonathan A. Lane, Mrs. J. E. Lodge, 
Miss Abby W. May, Mrs. R. H. Richards, Mrs. ©. C. Smith, 
a Ticknor, Mrs. S. D. Warren, and Mrs. Kate Gannett 

ells, 

The office of the general committee is established at the 
rooms of the Boston Society of Natural History, and the officers 
are Prof. Wm. B. Rogers, chairman; Mr. Samuel H. Scudder 
and Mr. Edward Burgess, secretaries; Mr. Charles W. Scud- 
der, treasurer; Prof. Wm. B. Rogers, Mr. F. W. Putnam, 
Mr. C. W. Scudder, Mr. S. H. Scudder, and Mr. E. Burgess, 
with a chairman and secretaries of the several special com- 
mittees, executive committee. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


— A full account of the explorations of the party comprising the Cen 
tral America expedition is to be published from month to month in the 
North American Review, with illustrations of the most important objects 
discovered. The founders of the ruins of the ancient cities of Central 
America were our predecessors on this continent ; their peculiar civili- 
zation and their sxsthetic development are of the highest interest as 
feeerds the question of the origin of man himself; their history is, in 
iG the first chapter of the general history of the American continent. 
in © Augast number of the Review contains an article by the editor, 

troductory to the series, entitled “ Ruined Cities of Central America.’ 

— Of the many excellent engravings in The American Art Review for 
July, we would especially mention the “ Wallachian Team,” by Screyer, 
Sched by Wm. Unger. This production alone is worth more than the 
La » of The Review. The etcher is one of the world’s celebrities, whose 
be * speak for him more eloquently than the most inspired pen could 
Sead literary part of The Review is also well up to the standard 

to Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass., for prospectus. 

—The Voice for July has a very valuable article on “ Vocal Acoustics.” 
This journal discusses pulpit and secular oratory; the methods of teach- 
valine ding and declamation in schools; the various systems of culti- 

tue the voice for singing; elocution; the art of conversation; and, 

bhi everything pertain to the s and singing voice. It is 
ja mw E. 8. Werner, Albany, N. Y., the pioneer in this field of 

— The Bibliotheca Sacra for July continues its very interesting series 
Ps wie on the “ Data of Ethics” and “Relations of the Aryan and 

© Languages.” Tihs magazine is very ably edited, and no student 
of philosophy and religion can afford to be without it, 

~ The student of antiquity will find much that will interest him in The 

Antiquarian, published by Jameson & Morse, C . This 
Work is edited with great care by Rev. 8. D. Peet, of Clinton, 
om The Unitarian Review tor July contains a thoughtful article on 
yleredity and Education,” by Rev. G. Batchelor. “The Religion of 
umanity ” and the article on Milton are worthy of attention. 
— The August Wide Awake, with its beautiful frontispieces by Jessie 


Mise L. B. Humphrey, is full of entertaining reading for the 


‘| not even mention either inflection or derivation; and,yet there 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not 1 ible for opinions in THE JOURNAL ex 
ressed in the editorial or over his . He r 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure umns 
tively demands it.] 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE ENGLISH GRAM- 
- MARS ?—(IL.) 

I have before me works on English Grammar by thirty dif- 
ferent authors, including the most recent and the most popu- 
lar, chiefly American (but some English and Scotch), ranging 
from the smallest to the very largest. In every one of them 
the definitions involve many, and in some they involve all, of 
the faults mentioned in Toe JouRNAL of June 17. I know 
the same to be true also of very many other authors whose 
works are not present. To save space, I will not name the 
authors using the definitions which I may quote, but I request 
the reader to compare carefully those given in whatever 
grammars he may have. 

One says: “‘ A word is the sign of an idea.” This is true; 
but it does not define ‘‘ a word,’’ because many other things 
are also signs of ideas. Each of the arbitrary characters *, t, 
§, $, £, ete., is the sign of an idea; but itis not a word. So 
also a gesture, a flag, or a beacon-fire, is the sign of an idea, 
but itis not a word. Some of the books say, ‘Grammar is 
the science of language ’’; but this is not correct, since gram- 
mar is only apart of the science of language. Others say, 
‘* Grammar is the science which treats of the principles of lan- 
guage.’’ This is no better, since grammar is only one of sev- 
eral sciences which treat of the principles of language. One 
says, ‘‘Grammar treats of the principles and usages of lan- 
guage.”” This is one of the “hay” definitions. Although 
the statement is true, it does not define grammar, since it is 
equally true of rhetoric; and, moreover, it is not a description 
at all. Several authors do not attempt to define grammar in 
any way. Some say, ‘ English grammar is the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety.’’ This is 
not true. Grammar is not the art of speaking and writing, 
but the science, or rather a part of the science which consti- 
tutes the basis of that art. It is difficult to find any school 
grammar which defines grammar correctly. One author says, 
‘* A primitive word is one in no way derived from another in 
the same language.’’ This is as if one should say, ‘“‘ A cucum- 
ber is a fruit inno way derived from a pumpkin-seed planted in 
the same field.’ If the pumpkin-seed were planted in the next 
field, and the vine should run through the fence and produce 
fruit in my garden, then that fruit would not be a pumpkin, 
but a cucumber, according to this definition! Equally absurd 
is it to say that a word derived from another is not a deriva- 
tive word, but a primitive, merely because its original (or 
seed) happens to belong to another language (i. ¢., to be 
planted in another field). The same author says: “A deriva- 
tive word is one formed by joining to a primitive some letter 
or syllable to modify its meaning.”’ He also teaches that all 
words are either primitive or derivative. According to this the 
word men is not a primitive word, since it is derived from an- 
other word in the same language; viz., the word man. Itis 
not a derivative, since it is not formed by joining to a primi- 
tive some letter or syllable to modify its meaning. It belongs, 
then, to neither of the two classes which together include all 
words! The same is true also of a multitude of other words, 
as sat, batch, song, ete. 

The words refer, confer, defer, transfer, offer, suffer, prefer, 
ete., all of which are derived from the stem fer, are, according- 
ing to this teaching, not derivatives at all, but primitives! 
Again, the word pens, since it is derived from pen by joining 
to it a letter to modify its meaning, is not a primitive, but a 
derivative word ! So also with comes, goest, hats, greatest, etc. ; 
and yet one would suppose that any sane person, having even 
the slighetst knowledge of language, would say that these are 
inflectional forms of primitive words. This author, however, 
appears to be utterly ignorant of the difference between inflec- 
tion and derivation! He does not admit the word inflection 
into his book, and has written the whole work, apparently, on 
the miserably false and absurd theory that ‘‘ the English is not 
an inflected language’?! Some of the other authors are nearly 
as absurd as this one. Some, incredible as it may seem, do 


is little doubt that grammars were first written solely, and 
have always been written mainly, for the purpose of explaining 
the inflectional forms of words. In fact, to write a grammar 
of any European language with inflection left out exceeds in 
glaring ridiculousness the proverbial absurdity of giving the 
play of Hamlet with the part of the Prince of Denmark left 
out! To leave out derivation is almost as bad, since deriva- 
tion is second in importance only to inflection. The most re- 
spectable of the authors have given both terms, and devoted 
some attention to both subjects: but, strange to say, no one 
of them has been able to define either of these things so as to 
distinguish it from the other! 
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cedent ’’ of a personal pronoun, and the “‘ subsequent’’ of an 
interrogative pronoun. 

Several authors say, “‘ Case denotes the relation of nouns 
and pronouns to other words.’’ This is ambiguous, and al- 
most dishonest. If they mean, as some of them doubtless do, 
that case is the relation of nouns and pronouns to other 
words, they should say so plainly, and not leave the student 
in uncertainty. If they do not mean this, then it is a “‘ hay”’ 
definition, merely telling something which case does, but ut- 
terly failing to tell what case is. 

One author is bold enough to say that Case is the relation,” 
etc.; and also that ‘‘ The nominative case is the use of a noun 
or pronoun as the subject or the predicate of a proposition,” 
and that ‘‘ The possessive case is the use of a noun or pronoun 
to denote ownership,”’ etc.; and then he contradicts himself 
on the same page by saying that ‘‘ The possessive case is 
Sormed by annexing ’s to the nominative!’ It is obviously im- 
possible to annex ’s to “the use of a noun or pronoun as the 
subject or predicate of a proposition ’’; and since the possessive 
case ‘‘is formed by annexing’s to the nominative,’’ it follows 
that the nominative case is not ‘‘ the use of a noun or pronoun 
as the subject or predicate of a proposition.’”’ Again, it is 
manifestly impossible to form ‘‘ the use of a noun or pronoun 
to denote ownership,”’ etc., by annexing ’s to anything ; but 
since the possessive case is formed by annexing ’s to the nom- 
inative, it follows that the possessive case cannot be “the use 
of a noun or pronoun to denote ownership,” ete. This author 
also flatly contradicts these definitions on other pages of his 
book. This is well, perhaps; for no assertions could possibly 
be more false than his definitions of case and the cases; and 
hence they ought to be contradicted. Who does not, however, 
sympathize with the poor student, who is expected to learn 
something from such books ? W. C. CoLeGRover. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA: 67 LETTERS. 
My 13, 55, 6, 37, 15, 13, 49, 33, 36, was the greatest philoso- 
pher of his nation. 
My 63, 45, 61, 4, 36, 12, 67, 51, 3, 47, 17, was a famous orator. 
My 9, 60, 50, 24, 66, 31, 16, was the most distinguished phi- 
lologist of his age. 
y 63, 11, 44, 27, was an English philosopher and chemist. 
My 13, 33, 59,1, 32, 39, was the greatest naturalist of his age. 
My 25, 7, 34, 10, 41, 23, 42, 19, 14, 17, 64, is perhaps best 
known in New England of all home authors. 
My 46, 29, 21, 38, 40, 18, 8, was a great religious leader. 
My 20, 54, 13, 21, 55, 32, 52, 26, 67, 60, was a celebrated Dan 
ish astronomer. 
My 2, 58, 6, 57, 48, 22, 65, 56, is a most distinguished charac- 
ter of Shakespeare. 
My 30, 43, 36, 10, was father of the first king of his nation. 
My 5, 35, 28, 53, was a noted inventor. 
My whole is from a speech of an American orator. 
Pansy D. 


COMBINATION TRANSPOSITIONS, 


1, Prim-teen. 
2. Who? E.M.S. | 
8. I drop Z. ¥ EAT 
4. A kind grin. 
Reach. J 


Combine each of the first five divisions above, separating 
with the sixth, and by transposing the letters each time pro- 
duce the terms defined below: 

1. Immoderate. 

2. A quantity of a kind of production common to the tem- 
perate zone. 

3. A geometrical on. 

4. Something elderly ladies like to attend. 

5. The author of this puzzle. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 17. 


BrIBLicAL Entema.—When they saw the star [in the east] 
they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.—Mat. ii. : 10. 


TRANSPOSITION.—( Read backward. ) 
And when the Angel of shadow 
Rests his feet on the wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching, 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 


Happy is he who heareth 
e signal of his release 
In the bells of the holy city, 
The chimes of eternal peace. — Whittier. 


During the few weeks previous to THE JOURNAL’S vacation, 
this department was crowded out by the pressure of other mat- 
ter. Now that it resumes its wonted place, we hope to hear 
from all our old puzzle friends again, and many new ones. 
The attention of contributors is called to the change made 
this week in our address. 


J. L. B. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS. 
The late Winslow Lewis, M.D., the distinguised physician 


of Boston, said, ‘‘ Having in my own person experienced these 
Most grammarians, resorting to a sort of juggling, attempt) ij, ¢5, which the Acid Phosphate is prescribed, I having 


to define the ‘‘ person’’ of a noun,—a thing which has no ex-| found great relief and alleviation by its use, most cheerfully 
istence. Some in like manner fabulize concerning the “‘ ante-' attest my appreciation of its excellence.” 
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THE WEEK. 

— Work has been resumed on the Washington Monument at 
the National Capital, after a lapse of about twenty-five years. 
It will take about four years to complete the structure. 

— The soldiers’ monument at Geneva, O., was dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies on Tuesday, 3d inst. General Gar- 
field, Congressmen Orth, Conger, and Harrison, General 
Streight, and others, making speeches. 

— During the past fiscal year $123,981,916.10 of internal rev- 
enue taxes have been collected and paid into the Treasury. 

— Austria. —The Emperors of Austria and Germany are 
soon to meet at Obertraun. 

— France.—The final result of the French elections to the 
councils-general gives 902 seats to the Republicans and 372 to 
the Conservatives, a Republican gain of 240 seats. This vic- 
tory has strengthened the Government and increased Gam- 
betta’s influence. 

— Italy. — The Vatican has decided to augment and reor- 
ganize the colleges of the Propaganda for Asia and Africa. 

— India.—General Burrows is severely criticised for his 
management of the British troops in the disastrous battle with 
Ayoob Khan, and preparations are making for the evacuation 
of Cabul. Up to the 5th instant no attack had been made on 
Candahar, and a Cabul despatch locates Ayoob Khan’s forces 
at Kohkaran, four miles southwest of Candahar. 

— Mezico. — Insurrections are threatened, owing to the 
election of General Gonzales as President. 

—Turkey.—Will cede all the Dulcigno district to Montenegro 
within the stipulated time mentioned in the note of the Pow- 
ers, and the town of Dulcigno, in a few days. 

— Russia. — Negotiations have been opened between the 
Russian Government and the Chinese ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and a peaceful solution of the existing difficulties is 
anticipated. 

— South America.—The Chilian transport ‘*‘ Loa” was 
blown up in the harbor of Callao by a Peruvian torpedo-boat 
on the 3d ult., about 150 men losing their lives by the explosion. 

— South Africa.—A large meeting, to express regret at the 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere, has been held at Cape Town. 


Tue report of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Associa- 
tion made by Mr. Sheldon is crowded out of this week’s 
JOURNAL, but will appear next week. 


of the one delivered at Chautauqua. It was abridged 
at our request, to suit the columns of THe JoURNAL. 


Pror. JEROME ALLEN, of the Geneseo Normal School, 
has been elected to the presidency of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of New York. Prof. Allen has been 
identified with the best educational work of the State 
for several years, is a thorough and enthuastic teacher, 
and the association has honored itself in his election. 
His administration will be marked by practical wisdom 
and well-formed judgments as to the minds of the edu- 
cators of the Empire State. We wish him great suc- 


| cess in his Presidential career. 


Vermont has elected J. Gilley, Esq., principal of 
the graded school at Brandon, and State editor of the 
JOURNAL oF EpucatTion, to the presidency of the 
State Association. To the workers belong the honors, 
and no one in Vermont has more richly earned the high 
preferment, especially when it is remembered that 
Mr. Cilley has acted as State editor for three years. 
Mr. C. C. Boynton, the able and popular principal of 
Townsehnd Academy, succeeds Mr. Cilley in the State 
3.00\editorship from Vermont, and enters upon his work 
with much enthusiastic interest. He solicits the aid 
of all teachers of the State in’ fulfilling his editorial 
duties. 


Ir will be a grateful announcement to our readers, 
that we are to publish, early in September, a life-size 
lithograph of Dr. Sears, the late honored and distin- 
guished agent of the Peabody fund in the South. This 
great portrait will be executed in the highest style of 
the lithographic art, by the eminent artist, Baker, of 
Boston, whose pictures are already so well known 
throughout the country ; and the host of friends of Dr. 
Sears, both North and South, will gladly possess this 
souvenir of this truly great man and educator. A 
future announcement will be made, showing how our 
readers may possess this portrait, suitable for the school, 
the library, and the drawing-room. 


MAKING HISTORY IN VIRGINIA. 


While the new dominion of Virginia, from Hampton 
Roads to the top of the Alleghanies, is torn up by the 
squabbles of its three political parties in the summer 
Presidential campaign, another set of people are qui- 
etly at work, in the halls and among the shaded lawns 
of the State University at Charlottesville, making his- 
tory in a way that will finally dispense with a good 
many kinds of political wire-pulling now held in high 
esteem all over the Republic. The first State Institute 
for teachers ever held in Virginia opened on the 14th 
of July, with a dignity and éclat becoming the great 
work proposed by its managers. The money for this 
summer institute of six weeks was supplied by the 
Peabody fund. The State University offered its entire 
facilities, in class-rooms, libraries, collections and board- 
ing-houses for the whole session, while its leading pro- 
fessors have heartily joined its list of lecturers, and 
their families, in the spirit of true Virginia hospitality, 
have opened their own houses and in every way labored 
to make the crowd of teachers feel themselves at home. 

Probably no school institute in the country ever as- 
sembled under circumstances more attractive. No 
group of university buildings in America enjoys an out- 
look so beautiful, or, on the whole, is so generally per- 
vaded with the true academic atmosphere as the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Its spacious park of nearly 500 acres, 
in good cultivation, is crowned by the library, from 
whose dome the eye sweeps over one of the most en- 
chanting views in this region of enchantment, the Pied- 
mont slopes of the Blue Ridge. Here are now assem- 
bled 450 teachers, two-thirds of them women; the large 
majority, teachers of common schools in the country 
and the smaller towns of the State; although there is 


Mr. VaIxez wishes us to state, in justice to himself, 
that the paper in this Joumwat is only a full abstract 


a fine representation of the superior teachers from the 


best academies, and many family instructors and even 
professors in colleges have come up to the feast. The 
number was limited to 500, the seating-capacity of the 
University Hall, although a little effort would have 
brought a thousand. This institute includes only the 
white teachers, another of 300 colored teachers being in 
session for the same period at Lynchburg. 


One of the most interesting features of this assem- 
blage is its representative character. Almost every 
county and, from the immediate vicinity, every school 
district is represented. It is the first time in the his- 
tory of the State when any number of common-school 
teachers so large and influential has looked in each 
other’s faces and been brought in friendly contact with 
teachers in academical schools and the faculty of a 
leading University. It is impossible to estimate the 
effect of a six weeks intercourse upon this body of 
teachers. The curse of Southern life is its isolation, 
and the teacher in the little country school or the gra- 
ded school of the village, worried by the thousand ob- 
stacles that still beset the common school in this por- 
tion of the country, finds herself here in a company 
which probably represents in large measure the educa- 
tional intelligence and real worth of the Commonwealth. 
It would probably be difficult to get together 500 peo- 
ple who, all the way from the university president and 
the governor out to the district schoolmistress, cover 
a greater variety of interests, and more truly the most 
hopeful life of the new Dominion. In the reception 
given by the ladies of the University to the Institute, 
on Friday evening, July 30, a stranger could over-look 
as brilliant a throng of young people as one is likely to 
see. There were in the crowd descendants of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, the Randophs, Patrick Henry, Gov- 
ernor Nelson, ex-President Tyler, Jeff Davis; indeed, a 
large number of the historical characters of the State 
there appeared by proxy. If “ reconstruction” means 
the union of a body of teachers representing every shade 
of political, social, and religious opinion, to live together 
like a family for six weeks; then, indeed, we can dis- 
pense with the further aid of our old friends, the politi- 
cians, and leave the country in the hands of the school- 
teachers, 

The instruction in the institute has been admirably ar- 
ranged by Supt. Newell, of Maryland, himself one of the 
best representatives of the New Education in all its ins 
and outs, aud an organizer of school work of rare ability. 
Dr. Ruffner, State Supt. of Virginia, is also in attend- 
ance and is one of the lecturers. Mr. U. B. McGilvray, 
one of the Richmond masters, and Prof. A. L. Funk, 
until recently an eminent teacher in the State, are 
daily lecturers on methods. The university professors 
are giving valuable lectures on science and literature 
teaching, and are always at hand to walk the cabinets, 
libraries, and laboratory with all who desire their aid. 
A course of five lectures has also been delivered by A. 
D. Mayo, Associate Editor of the Natronat JouRNAL 
or Epucation. The Institute opens at 8.30 a. m., and 
is instructed by lectures till 12. Constant attendance 
is insisted on, and full notes taken. At twelve the main 
body breaks into nine sections, which, for an hour are in- 
structed by teachers selected for their special fitness 
and examined upon the lectures previously delivered. 
The afternoon is given to rest, with the exception of a 
general lecture at the closing hour. There is also 4 
good deal of private, special work going on at odd 
hours. Indeed we have never seen together a body of 
young people more thoroughly in earnest, more deter- 
mined to get at and utilize the principles and methods 
of the best school-keeping. To large numbers of them 
it has come with all the force of a “ revival of religion,” 
a wakening up to the glory and beauty of the New 
Gospel to the children, like the first view from the 
summit of one of their mountains over the wonder-land 
that lies outspread beneath. It is an education in its- 
self to sit upon the platform and watch the faces of 
these teachers, as some new point is made or some home 


appeal wakes up a great deep of thought and feeling be- 
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fore unknown. ‘These eventful weeks will become an 
epoch in the life of many an earnest young man or wo- 
man, no less than a historical point of departure in the 
educational life of the State. 

Three important results can already be predicted 
from this remarkable institute : 

First: The State University of Virgina has cast the 
whole weight of its great influence upon the side of 
the rising common school. In this, it only follows in 
the steps of its founder, Thomas Jefferson, who first 
outlined the plan of the complete system of free educa- 
tion extending from the district school to the University. 
After waiting a hundred years, the State of Jefferson 
has finally planted the common school, and, this year, 
the University in sight of Monticello holds out its 
hands of welcome to its younger sister, and completes 
the golden chain. In this particular old Massachusetts, 
with all her educational pride, may well come down 
here and take an “object-lesson” on the absurdity of 
Harvard College taking the side of the Bourbons against 
the people on the most vital of all popular interests, the 
freedom of the secondary and higher education in the 
State. 

Second: The new method of instruction will have to 
be lifted up on University Hill, like a banner seen from 
the remotest corner of the State. Not only will the 
school-keeping, everywhere, be improved, but the supe- 
rior pupils in this institute will become effective 
workers in the county institutes, now everywhere held, 
and become points of light in every neighborhood. 
One result will be the establishment of a State normal 
school, possibly a chair of Didactics, in the University, 
at no distant time. 

Third: One of the most notable currents of thought 
and feeling here is the waking up to a broader compre- 
hension of the higher education of women. Apart from 
a considerable number of female seminaries, of estab- 
lished reputation, the young women of Virginia require 
a large provision for the secondary and higher education, 
either free or at small expense. ‘This can only be 
supplied by the development of the free high school 
and the establishment of a State university for women. 
With such observation as we can give, it would seem 
that the most practicable plan, just now, would be an 
arrangement like Girton College at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. A suitable group of buildings, accessible to the 
university, under the discipline of judicious women, 
would probably be filled at once with superior girls, 
who would be placed in connection with all the oppor- 
tunities for study, and speedily gain what seems almost 
impossible in the ordinary “female college,” the feeling 
of being in a real university and an insight into the 
higher education in the length and breadth of its mean- 
ing. The peculiar system, both of instruction and dis- 
cipline, in this University, would lend itself readily to 
such an arrangement. 

One of the most charming features of the institute is 
its delightful social spirit. The very grouping of the 
buildings, with their long corridors, shaded walks, 
and pleasant boarding-houses, gives a restful and home- 
like air to the place. A large class of law-students is 
at hand to help out the masculine element. Viewed as 
4 summer retreat for social enjoyment and the bringing 
together of good people from all regions of this and 
neighboring States, the gathering is a great success. 
Every section of the Union is represented. ‘The Rich- 
mond press is in constant communication, and every 
country newspaper is kept informed by fair correspond- 
ents. The Governor of Texas has sent a wide-awake 
lady to bring home a full report of what is done. If 
any of the leading school-people of the North are in the 
mood, within the next three weeks, for one of the most 
delightful of summer tours, through the valley of the 
Shenandoah and over the Blue Ridge, dropping in on 
this summer institute, they will learn more good things 
and be waked up in more valuable ways in one day than 
by staying at home, in any little educational rut or 

‘mong any provincial clique of “nice people,” for the 


remainder of the year. Put on your boots and take 
your carpet-bag in hand and come and see how new 
Virginia is leading off in the children’s revolution; the 
true plan of “reconstruction” which shall find the 
hearts and heads and hands of the whole Republic in a 
Union nevermore to be threatened till, in the order of 
Providence, the Nation’s work is done. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LoNnDoN, July, 1880. 

London is a large place; too large for a month’s study, or a 
correspondent’s corner. It is a microcosm full of the world’s 
wealth, wonders, and antiquities. Any department of human 
knowledge may be studied exhaustively in this great centre of 
civilization, if anywhere. Egypt, Babylon, Ninevah, Athens, 
Rome, are all here in art, architecture, and literature. The 
British Museum and South Kensington are filled to overflow- 
ing with the wisdom and works of the ancient world, and it 
is one of the greatest wonders of the city that the barefooted 
street-cleaners and rag-pickers of this metropolis have the 
wealth of the nation for their use in the galleries of art and 
architecture, the libraries and museums which the people of 
England so lavishly spread before the gaze and study of the 
poorest of Britain’s subjects. The free education, bestowed 
on every hungry, diligent seeker, is a priceless treasure to 
native-born Britons, as well as an invaluable boon to the 
foreign student and visitor. Nobility, as well as royalty itself, 
love to make free display of the treasures which private 
fortunes have collected, and it can well be counted a good 
fortune to enjoy the benefits of such educational agencies, 
that are open to all, under certain proper limitations and 
restrictions. ‘To know London, one must visit it. A descrip- 
tion of Westminster Abbey, the tower, the museums, the art 
galleries, the palaces, the great thoroughfares and bridges, the 
Thames, the great parks, monuments, libraries, etc., are most 
unsatisfactory to one who has visited them, and must be more 
so to the untraveled ; the guide-book, even or worse still, 
the living guide, is a poor introduction to the sights and 
experiences of such acity. Our only advice to our readers is, 
if you would know anything of London, visit it. Make your 
next annual vacation to the world’s metropolis, and then 
thank the editor of THe JoURNAL for the suggestion, and for 
not attempting what can never be given,—a fair or even a 
faint outline of this ancient and busy town. 

THE RAIKES SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 

It was our good fortune to be present at this memorable 
gathering at London. The celebration of the event extended 
over Great Britain, and great gatherings were held at Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, Leeds, Gloucester, 
the place where Raikes’s school was opened in 1780, and at 
many other places. London, however, was chosen for the 
meeting of the home and foreign delegates, and other great 
assemblies of Sunday-school workers. In these meetings were 
men and women from all parts of Great Britain,—from France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, India, Australia, Canada, and the isles of the sea, 
with a slight sprinkling from the United States. In fact, over 
one-half of the foreign delegates sailed from ‘‘ the States,’’ as 
our country is called by outsiders. 

Prominent among our American workers were the veteran 
Asa Bullard, the nervous and brilliant Schauffler, the devout 
and indefatigable Woodruff; the man-of-all-business Wanna- 
maker; the earnest and eloquent Crafts, with his equally 
famous wife, the gifted ‘‘ Hattie Morris,” and Miss Merrill; 
the profound Hall and Taylor of New Y ork; Chidlaw of Ohio, 
the pioneer and founder in the West; the wise and witty 
bishop of American Sunday-schools, Vincent of Chautauqua, 
and a host of others, whose names are locally and generally 
known on this side the sea. The Canadas had a host in Vice- 
Chancellor Blake, whose earnestness and acquaintance with 
Christian work in its best phases, made him prominent among 
his American peers. France sent Rectors Cook and Brocher, 
whose labors in Paris and elsewhere have made them pillars 
of strength in that country. Dr. Prochnow came from Berlin 
to tell of Germany’s interest in the new movement, and able, 
earnest men came from nearly all the countries of Europe as 
well as from America, to tell what God had wrought among 
their own peoples, through the great instrumentality of the 
Sunday-school, which Mr. Wannamaker said should never 
again be called the S. 8. work, but should be written in bold 
capitals,—-SUNDAY - SCHOOLS. 

TWO GREAT MEETINGS. 

The religious and daily press have given the summaries of 
all the great meetings held in and about London, but we must 
refer to the two of greatest significance. The first was the 
inaugural meeting at the London Guildhall, over which the 
Lord Mayor of London presided. The old hall was crowded 
to its utmost with men and women well known in the Sunday- 
School, who were admitted by special tickets to this important 
gathering. 

At 12m. the Lord Mayor entered, with his official retinue, 
bearing the emblems of authority. To republicans this was an 
unusual sight, and in taking the chair of state he was supported 
by His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Hatherly, 


Lord Aberdeen, Sir Charles Read, Aldermen Cotton and Mc-' 


Arthur, Rev. Morley Pinshon, D.D.; and as the representa- 


tive of America, our own well-beloved Dr. Vincent, beside 
many other well-known workers. Churchmen and non-con- 
formists sat together, and both joined in thanks and congrat- 
ulations over the work of the century, begrn so humbly at 
Gloucester by Raikes, in 1780. Great applause followed the 
Lord Mayor’s address of welcome, in which he stated that he 
represented five millions of scholars and five hundred thousand 
teachers. The Archbishop made a speech of great power and 
beauty, refreshed and illustrated by historical allusions. Sir 
Chas. Read, the great educational leader of England, and no less 
a devoted religious worker, followed with a happy speech; but 
it was left for Dr. Vincent to stir the heart of the magnificent 
audience, when he spoke for America, representing, as he said, 
886,000 teachers and 6,600,000 scholars, making a total of 
7,500,000 Sunday-school workers in the United States alone. 
The assembly was so thoroughly in sympathy with Dr, Vin- 
cent that, in staid old London town, cheer after cheer went up 
when allusion was made to free institutions founded on re- 
ligious foundations; and his well-known story of the Episcopal 
and Methodist kitten, so thoroughly out of place in any other 
mouth, was received with unbounded applause. That was a 
meeting long to be remembered, for the place, the time, the 
and the sentiments uttered. 

The other remarkable meeting was that of the children at 
the Crystal Palace. Here a concert was given, participated in 
by 5000 persons, filling the vast amphitheater with musical 
peeerwrers, and the vast auditorium with a great crowd of 

earers. It is seldom that the human ear and heart are enter- 
tained by such volumes of melodious sounds, touching the pa- 
triotic and religious natures. Later in the day, over thirty 
thousand; people joined in *‘ Old Hundred,’’ Save the 
Queen,” and the old, familiar tune and words of our English 
American song-service, with a unity and harmony which was 
an inspiration to every listener and participator. From such 
gatherings, imagination could help one to picture the throng 
whose voice is as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 


of a great thunder, singing, as it were, the new song before the 
throne. THe Epiror. 


DRIFT. 


— At the last meeting of the National Association, in Phil- 
adelphia, some highly-colored statements were made by gen- 
tlemen of that city, to the effect that a large number of the 
inmates of the Philadelphia Peniten tiary are graduates of the 
free high schools. A committee was appointed, whose chair- 


man was the most positive of the gentlemen making this 
assertion, instructed to look up the subject of the relation of 
the common schoo! to crime, and report. At Chautauqua, this 
year, the report was not put in, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee made no sign. But the able State Superintendent of 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, Dr. Wickersham, has examined 
the Penitentiary. He reports that it cannot be shown that 
there is now, or has been, any high-school graduate among 
its inmates; that there are now two men who were once stu- 
dents in college,—whether expelled or graduated, deponent 
sayeth not. This stupid slander turns out to be the reckless 
assertion of a Philadelphia Common Councilman, bent in cut- 
ting down the city appropriations for public schools, 


—A correspondent from Charleston, S. C., informs us that 
the Catholic priesthood has virtually succeeded, through the 
support of the leading journal, in practically dividing the 
school-money of that city. This is not the last of this matter 
in Charleston. It is not so difficult for a shrewd Bishop to 


get a city government into a corner, and, for a time, obtain 
the use of public funds to build up his own church, under 
the name of Education. But no American city, so far, in the 
long run, has indorsed that policy. The city government and 
leading journal of Charleston are not, as they me fancy, 
breaking a new highway of educational reform. They are 
simply being coaxed out of the highway, into an “old road” 
which, by and by, will dwindle to a cow path, then to a squir- 
rel-track and vanish up a tree. The only highway of com- 
mon-school education in America is the one road where all 
children walk together, and where there are no priests or lay- 
men, but only patriotic citizens of the United States. 


—In a late address on the absurdities of common-school- 


keeping in Massachusetts, the eloquent orator read ala Gough, 
the list of high-school studies prescribed by the school law of 
that State. There were a score of them and more, ranging 
from reading and spelling up to Latin and the higher mathe- 
matics, with music and drawing thrown in. There are, prob- 
ably, audiences in Massachusetts that would have received the 
reading of this catalogue of studies as a demonstration of the 
stupidity of the law-makers and the absurdity of the high- 
school-men. Fortunately the audience was a collection of 
superior teachers. As every man of them knew that this was 
simply a provision that a secondary school, of a certain class, 
should be prepared to give instruction, if called for, in what, 
by common consent, are the ordinary subjects of secondary 
education; that the law of Massachusetts provides for two 
classes of high schools, and this provision only applies to the 
higher of the two; that the school committee has complete 
power to arrange as many elective courses of study as it will; 
that in every city of Massachusetts a student may elect a 
course comprising only the elements of a superior English 
education, which the large majority do; that pupils are not 
expected to take more than three studies at a time; and that 
every possible effort is made to adjust these schools to the 
actual condition of the people, startling sentence did 
not produce the desired effect. Indeed, it seemed to that 
audience an additional evidence of the value of actual obser- 


vation and experience of the practical workings of the school 
a in eminent men who assume the position of educational 
‘ormers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History or ‘Standard Series’’ edition, vols. 
8, 4, 5,6, and 7. By Charles Knight. New York: I. K. 
Funk & Co. Card manila cover; price, 30 cents each. 


This marvellously-cheap edition of this great work is ap- 
proaching completion,—but one volume yet remains, includ- 
ing the extensive index. These will be ready in less than a 
fortnight. It is doubtful whether so extensive a publication 
has ever before been pushed to completion in so short a time, 
the whole occupying not more than forty working-days. Few 
people realize the vast labor and care required in printing a 
great work like this. Knight’s History contains almost as 
much matter (printer’s measure) as Hume’s and Macaulay's 
great histories combined. This edition of this great work has 
not been cheapened by any omissions or condensations of the 
reading-matter, nor, as is common in the production of low- 
priced books, by resort being had to second-hand and defect- 
ive plates, which are often purchasable for a trifle. As nowa 
perfect copy of Knight's History of England is within the easy 
reach of every teacher’s purse, let all buy it. 


Toe Bonemians. A novel. By John Esten 
Cooke, author of Stories of the Old Dominion, Mr. Grantley’ s 
Idea, Henry St. John, Gentleman, and Professor Pressensee. 
In “* Harper’s Library of American Fiction.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo, paper; price, 75 cents. 

This is a spirited American story. The scene is laid among 
the mountainous portion of Virginia, and abounds with ani- 
mating descriptions of both scenery and character. An ad- 
mirable book for vacation-reading. 


Brsce Hyeiene; or, Health Hints. By a Physician. Phila- 
delphia: Presley Biakiston. Price, $1.25. 

This is not only a book containing in a condensed form the 
elements of hygiene, which should be studied by all who would 
preserve health and avoid the need of medicine, but is made 
intensely interesting by showing the numerous and varied 
health-hints contained in the Bible. The reader will be 
amazed to find how many admirable sanitary maxims and 
how much of medical science the Scriptures contain. It isa 
book the whole people should read, It is tastefully issued, 
and will add an important work to the family library. 


A Foreign Margiace; or, Buying a Title. A novel. In 
**Harper’s Library of American Fiction.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo, paper; price, 75 cents. 

This is an admirably-written story, and presents several dis- 
tinct types of Am-rican character. The scene is laid princi- 
pally in Italy, and thus combines much that is interesting in 
description with the old city of Florence, with the persons 
represented in the plot of a modern character. The author is 
concealed, but it was evidently penned by an experienced 
writer. 


Soctatism. With Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph 
Cook. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is the eighth volume of the celebrated “‘ Boston Mon- 
day Lectures,’ by this remarkable writer and speaker. In 
the ten lectures comprised in this book, socialism and univer- 
sal suffrage are presented. Socialism is treated as a political 
blunder. Self-help, not State help, is suggested as the hope of 
the poor, and codéperation as the true help for this same class. 
An interesting account is given of the codperative savings- 
banks of Germany. He discusses the dangers arising from 
death-traps and fever-dens in large cities, tramps, Sunday 
laws, etc. His lecture on ‘‘ High Schools and a United Citi- 
zenship,”’ and the preludes on ‘“‘The Bible in Schools,”’ 
“‘Fragmentary College Culture,’ and Jesuit Text-books,”’ 
are topics which excited great comment when delivered, and 
are of special interest to educators. These papers are full of 
knowledge, and condensed thought, and are vigorously writ- 
ten. The topics discussed in this volume are all of an emi- 
nently practical character, and will be widely read. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE AN- 
cients. By Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, $1.75. 


This volume is replete with instruction, and consists of a 
series of lectures upon the animals mentioned and known to 
the ancients in their writings, including the biblical records of 
the Old and New Testaments. The author confines himself to 
the historic periods, and describes some of the animals known 
to the early inhabitants of Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome. Aristotle, in his “ History of Animals,’ collected 
an immense amount of information about their structure, re- 
sembiances, differences, and habits, without any attempt to 
develop the science of zodlogy, either descriptive or philo- 
sophic. It remained to modern students of science to take his 
ill-digested mass of detailed facts and arrange them in proper 
order. The author begins his descriptions and classifications 
with the “ Simiade,” —the apes and monkeys. It does not 
follow that he is a disciple of Darwin. The figures of this 
group of the animal kingdom were found on monuments, 
coins, gems, and vases of the Egyptians; so are dogs of various 
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pigeons, the peacock, parrots, hares and rabbits, dormice, bees, 
and others of the domesticated classes. He also gives an ac- 
count of all the wild animals mentioned by the ancients. It 
is a book full of interesting and valuable information, beauti- 
fully illustrated with copies of ancient cuts. 


Tue Great Tone-Ports. Being Short Memoirs of the 
Greater Musical Com By F. Crowest. Cincinnati: 
John Church & Co. Price, $1.50. 


To every lover of classical music this work will be of special 
interest. To be able to comprehend the compositions of 
the great tone-poets, one must become more or less ac- 
quainted with the personal history of the grand struggles 
through which they passed in the development of their 
musical genius. In this volume are found brief and admi- 
rably-condensed biographical sketches of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, of George Friedrich Handel, of Christopher Willibald 
Gluck, of Francis Joseph Haydn, of Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart, of Ludwig Von Beethoven, of Carl Maria Fredrich Ernst 
Weber, of Gioachino Rossini, of Franz Peter Schubert, of 
Felix Mendelssohn, and of Robert Schumann. While this 
volume will delight the professional musician, the general 
reader who takes it up will be loth to lay it down until he has 
read every page of it. There is a kind of halo around these 
great names, and every incident of their lives awakens a de- 
sire to know all that is known about them. No library, that 
makes any pretensions to completeness, should lack a place 
for this biography of the great tone-poets. 


PopuLAR ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Sir George 
W. Cox, M.A., Bart., author of a Manual Mythology, 
etc., and Eustace Hinton Jones. First American, from the 
several English editions. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, $2.25. 

This volume is an important and useful contribution to this 
special class of literature. It contains all the most important 
tales which formed the great body of mediwval legend or folk 
lore. To many these tales furnish an irresistible charm. The 
story of King Arthur and his knights; the wise sayings of Mer- 
lin; the brave deeds of Bors and Guy; the story of Sir Tris- 
tem, of Bevis of Hamtoun, of Havelock Beswulf, and of the 
brave and true Roland; the peerless Paladin who fell on Ron- 
cesvalles ; and also the account of Olger the mighty Dane, 
wrapped in the charmed slumber in which he lifts his muse 
once only in seven years; combined with the stories of the 
Volsungs, the Nibelung Story of the Gudrun Lay, of Gunnlang 
and the Fair Helga, and Burnt Njal,—all of these tales are of 
historical interest, and will attract hosts of American readers, 
The book is printed in good type, and tastefully bound. 

Henry Holt & Co. publish only books that are worth buying 
and reading. Their list is one of the best in the country. 
Send for their catalogue. 


History oF THE UNITED States. For Schools and Acad- 
emies. By Joseph T. Derry, professor of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages in Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. 
With illustrations. New edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

This concisely-written history of the United States is de- 
signed for schools and academies, and is admirably arranged 
in four parts. Part I., with great accuracy and completeness, 
gives the history from the discovery of America to the close of 
the French and Indian War; Part IL., from the close of the 
French and Indian War to the beginning of Washington’s ad- 
ministration; Part III., from the opening of Washington’s 
administration to the close of the administration of Franklin 
Pierce; and Part IV., from the beginning of James Buchan- 
an’s administration to the present time. The Topical Reviews 
at the close of each part, is an exceedingly important and use- 
ful feature of the book. Appended is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Constitution of the United States and its 
several amendments. The book is appropriately illustrated, 
neatly printed on tinted paper, and substantially bound. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Law, designed as an aid in teaching and in his- 
torical studies. By Theodore D. Woolsey, lately president 
of Yale College. Fifth edition, rewritten and much en- 
larged. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. One vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, price, $2.50. For sale by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., Boston. 


This is the fifth edition of this great work upon the laws 
that govern the relations of nations to each other. The first 
edition appeared in 1860, the second in 1864, with slight modi- 
fications; the third in 1871, bringing the list of treaties down 
to the date of publication; the fourth followed in 1874, with 
some additions to the text; and now comes the fifth and last 
edition, which is virtually a new work, from entirely new 


breeds, also cats, ichneumons, various breeds of domesticated 


cattle, sheep, and goats, the one-hump camel, the horse, the 


ass, the mule, pigs, several kinds of fowls, ducks, geese, fully revised; m 


stereotype plates, entirely rewritten and brought down to 
the present time, and including a thorough discussion of the 
problems of international law involved in the settlement of 
the Eastern question. Probably no American is better quali- 
fied to deal with these great questions than Dr. Woolsey; and 
we quote the following sentence from his perface with a sense 
of regret that the ablest of men will grow old and end their 
earthly labors of usefulness: s 


“In this edition, which is doubtless the last that the author 
will ever live to superintend, the whole work has been care- 
new matter has been added; the 


relating to private international law, in the strict sense of the 
term, have been suppressed; and the notes and discussions in 
the third and fourth editions have been inserted in the text, 
either as parts of it, or as annotations.” 


Chicago : Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


A Famous VIicTory. 

Price, $1.25. 

This is an interesting and healthful story, teaching valuable 
lessons to the young, stimulating the mature in life to advo. 
cate such pinie of action and duty as will lead to victory- 
It is issued in the tasteful style that characterizes all the pubii- 
cations of this great Western publishing house. 


Erstes DeutTscHEs LESEBUCH FUR SCHULE UND Haus. By 

J. B. Hertzog. 

It presenis in modern dress the German primer. Beginning 
with the alphabet, it advances to short stories and rhymes, and 
aims at the same time with teaching to read, to teach how to 
write in German schrift. It is f. er made attractive to the 
little folks by its illustrations. 


THe UNDISCOVERED Country. By William D. Howells, 
author of The Lady of Aroostook, Their Wedding Journey, 
ete. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

To the thousands of readers of the Atlantic Monthly, this 
new story of Mr. Howell’s will need nointroduction. In many 
respects it is his masterpiece. .It isin a new vein for him, and 
in some respects upon a higher plateau of observation than 
that he has occupied in fiction-writing previously. It touches 
upon topics of great moment to thousands of thoughtful peo- 
ple, who will read it with delight. The treatment of Spiritu- 
alism is masterly and engaging; and the description of life 
among the Shakers, with the incidental statement of their 
peculiar views, is admirable. The love-making is exquisitely 


represented,—with the warmth of hearty sympathy, and with 
the perfect refinement which marks all such scenes in Mr. 
Howell’s stories. His delicious humor and fine observation of 
natural scenes are as marked in this as in his other novels. 
The publishers have put it in exquisite dress, and the printing 
and binding are almost faultless. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co., of New York, announce the 
early publication of a Life of Gen. James A. Garfield, by Major 
J. M. Bundy, the well-known editor of the New York Evening 
Mail. The work will be issued in the very best style, and 
will be elaborately illustrated. 

— Messrs. Scribner & Co. will shortly publish Spiritual 
Songs for the Sunday School, by Rev. Dr. C. S. Robinson, 


who has been assisted in the work by Mr. W. F. Sherwin, the 
well-known musical conductor, composer, and general Sunday- 
school worker. 


— The next volume in the ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series ”’ will be 
Troublesome Daughters, by Mrs. Walford, author of Mr. 
Smith and Cousins This lady’s books are in steady demand, 


and she may be regarded as an established favorite with the 
discriminating ers to whom the “ Leisure-Hour Series ’”’ 


appeals. 

— Thompson, Brown & Co. have just issued a New Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic, by William T. Bradbury, the author of 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic, combiuing oral and 
written work. It will be the only book needed before taking 
up the Practical, thus making a complete course for primary 
and grammar schools in two books. 

— We are glad to learn that Prof. John Michels, long and 
favorably known to the scientifie world, has undertaken the 
publication of a scientific weekly journal, the first of its kind 
in America. Science is the latest candidate for popular favor, 
and, with its able corps of associate editors, we doubt not but 
that it will soon number many educators among its subscribers. 
To all who desire to keep au courant with the progress of sci- 
ence this journal will be found invaluable. For full particu- 
lars address John Michels, 229 Broadway, New York. 

— Nos. 21 and 22 of “The Earth and its Inhabitants,” 
—Europe,—published by D. Appleton & Co., contains exhaust- 
ive descriptions of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, 
Austrian Hungary, Alsace and German Loraine, the Rhine 
and the Moselle, Hesse and Nassau, Rhenish Prussia, Wur- 
temberg and Hohengzollern; and is replete with beautiful en- 
gravings and maps. This work cannot fail to be interesting to 
every student of history. 

— Before the opening of the fall schools we would recom- 
mend all classical teachers to send for the-Three Pronuncia- 
tions of Latin, by that most celebrated and successful of 
American teachers, Prof. W. W. Fisher. This distinguished 
scholar, known not only throughout America but also in Eu- 
rope, accepted his first professorship at the age of twenty years, 
and has devoted twenty-five years to the ancient languages, 
making Latin a specialty. He served for years as president of 
Westminster College. Three years ago he was called to the 
chair of Latin in the University of Missouri. The Latin De- 
partment in this institution is one of the largest in our coun- 
try. This is largely due to the man, his personal magnetism, 
his methods, his wonderful success in managing his classes, 
and his enthusiasm as an instructor. Asa scholar and as 4 
teacher he ranks unquestionably among the first. In addition 
to works already pommet, Professor Fisher is preparing 4 
series of books on the Latin, From his scholarship, unbounded 
success in the practical work of instruction, and his long ex- 

rience, these works will be looked for with t interest. 

he Three Pronunciations of Latin is publi by the New- 


England Publishing Co., Boston; price, $1.00. 
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THE PUZZLED CENSUS - TAKER. 


‘¢ Got any boys ?”’ the marshal said 

To a lady from over the Rhine; 
And the lady shook her flaxen head, 

And civilly answered “‘ Nein!’’ 


“* Got any girls ?”’ the marshal said | 

To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And again the lady shook her head, 
And civilly answered ‘‘ Nein!”’ 


«* But some are dead ?”’ the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 
And again the lady shook her head, 
And civilly answered Nein!” 


‘‘ Husband, of course ?”’ the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 
And again she shook her flaxen head 

And civilly answered Nein!” 


‘‘The dickens you have!’”’ the marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 
And again she shook her flaxen head 
And civilly answered ‘‘ Nein! ”’ 


‘*Now what do you mean by shaking your head, 
And always answering ‘‘ Nein’’ ? 
‘‘Teh kann kein Englisch!’ civilly said 
The lady from over the Rhine. 
—John G. Saxe. 


THE LOOKER-ON. 


— Teachers seem to have no rights that school-boards feel 
bound to respect. A case in point is that of W. Irving Squire, 
principal of the high school, Toledo, O. After a meaningless 
preamble, the following are some charges clipped from the 
Commercial of that city, which advertises its fairness by call- 
ing the gentleman ‘‘ the pedagogue”’ throughout the whole 
sensational account: . 

First, Miss Bigelow, administering an anesthetic to this pu- 
pil, no other person being present in the room at the time. 
Second, Joe Rundell, which culminated in a fight. Third, 
Fred Rundell, which also terminated in a fight. ‘ourth, Case 
of Hatty Cummings. Fifth, Directing other teachers to mark 
certain pupils so lowin their standing that they could not 
pass in their examinations. Sixth, Using vulgar language to 
pupils of his school. Seventh, His reputation for truthfulness. 


‘Chops and tomato-sauce!’’ If Sergeant Buzfuz had such 
a case, what a reputation he would make out of it! But the 
worst feature of it is that the Board will present no specifica- 
tions, and claim that under the law they can dismiss Mr. 
Squire without making out any case against him, or present- 
ing any definite charges. In short, they claim the_right to 
dismiss him on the strength of public rumor without assign- 
ing any cause. Mr.Squire prayed for an injunction to restrain 
this high-handed proceeding, and the injunction, very prop- 
erly, has been allowed. With criminals it is the rule to as- 
sume innocence till guilt is proven. But, though Mr. Squire 
is willing to stand trial, and, in a series of questions, demands 
the counts of his indictment, the Board is disposed to hold 
him guilty prima facie, and dismiss him forthwith. As far as 
receiving fair dealing is concerned, it is better to be a criminal 
than be a teacher. 

— There continues to be trouble in San Francisco, Cal., over 
the payment of teachers’ salaries, and also over the adoption 
of text-books, President Stone, of the Board of Education, 
doubtless means to do right, but nevertheless he now stands 
before the country in the attitude of an obstructionist. Un- 
supported charges of irregularity in the recent adoption 
of text-books have been made, but the latest phase of the 
discontent is that the books adopted will cost more than 
some of the competing series might have been supplied for. 
President Stone has addressed a letter to Secretary Beanston, 
of the Board of Education, refusing to sign the contracts for 
text-books to be supplied by the department. The president 
says: “I have endeavored to make a careful estimate and 
comparison of prices affixed to the different proposals, and I 
find that the books which the Board recommends will, allow- 
ing for reasonable increase in school-rolls for four years, cost 

© parents of children over $40,000 more than the lowest 
Prices in the proposals.” The books chosen by the Board 
might not be superior to all their unsuccessful rivals, and yet 
ho intelligent schoolman could say that the San Francisco 

did not make a judicious selection. 

— According to analogy with the lower animals, precocity is 
4sign of inferiority. At birth, the most helpless animal is 
man; and the highest in the rank of intelligence, he is the 
slowest in arriving at maturity. This is not only true of the 
human race as compared with the lower animals, but also of 
* superior as compared with an inferior branch of the human 
family, as is seen in the children of Esquimaux, Negroes, 
Cochin-Chinese, Japanese, and Arabs. These, and barbarous, 
Savage, and half-civilized tribes generally, are more vigorous 
mi intellectual up to a certain age than young Europeans. | 

the same manner a girl gains a pound a year on a boy from 
eight to twelve, and is proportionally more apt in intellectual 
an The young women in mixed schools and colleges have 
aie uble in distancing the young men of corresponding age 
- ¢ intellectual race. This fact is not to be quoted against 

© native ability of the young men, or in favor of that of the 
young women. ts omly import is that, like the body, the 


brain of the femalé matures earlier than that of the male. 


ie brain is the last organ to mature, and’in this connection an open secret that there is not now a male principal in the 
may not be flattering to the ladies to present the truism of Chicago schools capable of preparing a class for admission to 


an inductive philosopher, “that the precocity of organs and the high schools. The pupils have failed so signally in the 
tae m in an inverse ratio to the extent of their evolu- studies taught by the men-principals that their loyal and de- 
oy t is enough that precocity in itself is a sign of biolog- , voted head-assistants, by one device or another, have taken one 

inferiority; but not satisfied to abide by the stern edict of class after another away from them, leaving the principal in 
nature, parents and teachers intensify and exaggerate its hard- | every instance nothing to do but pose as boss. This is farcical, 
ships by forcing the plastic mind of childhood into efforts en- | and it can have but one of two endings,—either the employment 
tirely beyond itscapacity. This not only anticipates the dwarf- of men who will and can teach, through the offer of a larger 
age which nature has foreordained, but crystallizes ‘the facul- salary, or the driving of all men out of the grammar schools. 
ties into stunted forms abhorrent to nature when allowed full | THE WOMEN-PRINCIPALS 


Play. pro’ have a decided advantage over the men, inasmuch as they can 
such conduct on the part of parents, but also to be ay earnest “©&ch a8 well as govern, and discern good teaching when they 


opposer of all forcing processes in dealing with the mind of see it. They are more spirited, too, in assertin 
g their rights 
ail and unlike most of the men will not tolerate, on account of 
the intellectual stature of the race if all; i wer" Sor outside pressure, inefficiency in assistants, or the insolence of 
do likewise. - ones should | politician-backed janitors. 
| SPEAKING OF JANITORS, 
the man who has charge of that class in the Chicago schools 
NORTHWESTERN NOTES. makes every year a comical exhibition of barnacle senility. 
- | He is the person whose duty it is to do the repairing of school- 


June 30, the Division High Schools were raised to the r y , ae whose principal is not ‘‘ sweet with the old man.” He is 
formerly held by the Central High School only, havin hea’ wore over a half-million dollars, and yet such is the infatua- 
two Sours added to thelr course.’ While the oh y, Raving _tion with him for public office that, for a {merely nominal sal- 
x © the change was grate- ary he leaves it in the hands of another for the sake of im- 


Hoda i it undid the mischief done and the graver mischief peding progress and standing in the way of necessary repairs 
in the public school. His worst weakness is that of being 
: penny-wise and pound-foolish. For the want of a five-dollar 
em of "7 apap the instruction through the higher yaiye he allowed the boiler (in the school of which the writer 
+ on ps 5 pe. eee * 4 two years will require, had charge) to burn up, at the risk of 1,000 lives and at a cost 
e = : a gh schools had deteriorated since the ¢o the city of $1,250. He is sly as a fox, and yet simple as a 
entral was in its palmy days. Peabody was gone; Westcott ,. Ger. His most ludicrous k is f. f: bers of 
was translated into a Wi in cit i . 
1. d the Masonic fraternity. If a janitor belongs to a Masonic 
nPaee, Me We rged nols 1N- jodge or pretends to belong to it, he is in position to lord it 
Snaetel University; G. C, Clarke had become wealthy in busi- over the school he is hired to sweep, since his signals give him 
ness; Albion Cate turned his attention to the law; and Porter unlimited power over the old man, who adheres to the Irish 


and Averill, since deceased, had entered the ministry after re- 
superstition that all a mason has to dois to he ‘*b 
signing their positions in the high school. Of the grand corps and bring down ‘via 


of 
grammar-school principals who had partially or totally failed “os oie NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
in elementary instruction and discipline, with indifferently- gts into his place like acharm. He has added cordiality and 
educated ladies, and with boys. Notwithstanding these ap-' dignity to the office. Whether itis the round man and the 
prehensions, however, we have the assurance of Superintend- round hole, or the square man and the square hole, or a poly- 
gon man and a polylateral hole, matters but little; suffice it to 
’ say, he fits. The late revolution will be bloodless. There are 
the prescribed course will be followed in a thorough and satis-' no victims awaiting the course of events in anxiety and trepi- 
factory manner. . dation. The change will not affect the female relatives of the 
defeated party. Mr. Howland, or his friends, will not punish 
id an opponent by decapitating the widow of his brother-in-law. 
the high administration age be fulfilled as far as public interests will 
P » Only Permit; because, ‘‘ if the office is committed to a certain action 
date passed, although the test was an easy one. The one suc- jn regard to an individual, and there is no good reason why 
cessful candidate was a lady, The fact seems to be thatthe that action should not be performed, it shall be performed, 


schedule of salaries is not such as to tempt first-class men 
from their Eastern or rural retreats to try for a position in the 
high schools of our Western metropolis. When the figures 
shall be $2,000 to $2,500 per annum, instead of $600 to $1,600, 
there will be some prospect of having the academie depart- 
ments of our city schools well manned. As it is now, teach- 
ing in the public schools of Chicago is 
A WOMAN'S JOB. 
The competent men left in the schools are very few in number 
and very timorous in spirits. As the men go out they are suc- 
ceeded generally by women, on the principle that a first-class 
woman is better than a second-class man, and it is only sec- 
ond-class men that the present salaries can tempt to the city. 
The advantages that young women have had during the past 
ten or fifteen years, and the few avocations in which women 
can employ their talent, compared with the number and vast- 
ness of the fields open to men, make the intellectual caliber 
of a woman seeking teaching as a life-work superior to that of 
the average man looking in the same direction. This may not 
be true of the Eastern portion of the United States, but it is 
emphatically true of the West. The abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment in the West, either by legislation or by voluntary ab- 
stinence from the use of the rod, has likewise aided in putting 
the woman, with her superior tact and dignity, at least on an 
equality with the man as a school disciplinarian. Time was 
when the schoolmaster had to make a generous display of the 
power of his muscle before his brain had a chance to do its 
proper work in teaching the young idea, but all that is passed 
and gone. In school-room amenities the West is far superior 
to the East. The account of floggings in the Boston schools, 
given by Superintendent Eliot, are shocking to the teachers of 
the West. Nevertheless, this movement toward crowding out 
the men is to be deplored, 
IN A MAN’S TEACHING 

there is a breadth, depth, and thoroughness that not one wo- 
man in a thousand can equal. But to possess this timbre, as 


and no innocent person shall suffer.’’ 
THE EVENT OF THE LAST WEEK 
in July, in this city, was the convention of the representatives 
,of the business colleges and schools of penmanship of the 
United States. Itis true that regular public-school teachers 
look upon such “ professors’? about as regular physicians look 
upon the practitioners of the outside ‘‘schools.’”’ But for 
all that, there is much to be learned at the commercial 
colleges. The members of the Chicago Convention were re- 
spectable as to numbers and ability. Not less than fifty were 
present, representing an attendance of perhaps 25,000 or 80,- 
000 students at the institutions from which they hailed. 
There was much more variety and concreteness in the subjects 
than in an equal number of subjects at a regular teachers’ 
institute or convention; and as to the practical and interesting 
character of the exercises, there is no doubt that a popular 
jury would give a verdict in favor of the men of the commer- 
cial colleges. Among the subjects discussed were banking, 
bookkeeping, national finances, methods of detecting false 
entries to cloak embezzlement, and expert methods of dis- 
covering and identifying handwriting. The gentleman who 
handled the last subject, proved to the satisfaction of his au- 
dience that the perfect forging of a signature is a physical im- 
possibility. It is a common complaint that the daily papers 
give but little space to the reports of teachers’ meetings; but 
the local papers had very full reports of the exercises of this 
convention. One secret of this may be that the executive 
committee selected men to put on the program, not for their 
official or educational position, but for their ability to interest 
and instruct an audience on the special branches in which 
they were experts; and in cases where persons other than 
members of the asseciation were invited to speak, they were 
paid for their several performances. 
WITH 8O MANY INSTITUTES 

and summer. schools in operation throughout the West, it may 
seem invidious to mention one; but the temptation to notice 


it would be called in music, or body, as it would be called in a 


beverage, it must be the teaching of a competent man. It is 


that of the teachers of Will Co., Ill., is so strong that we yield 
toit. Itisin the charge of Joseph F. Perry, county superin- 
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tendent of that county, and holds during the first week of | 


August. Among those who take part in its exercises are D. 
S. Wentworth, the efficient principal of the Cook County Nor- 
mal School, and Albert G. Lane, the able and popular super- 
intendent of Cook county, which includes Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 4, 1880. ad 


ANUAL MEETING OV THE SPELING RE- 
FORM ASOCIATION AT CHATAUQUA. 


The anual meeting was held at Chatauqua, N. Y., in conec- 
tion with the National Educational Asociation, July 15 and 
16, 1880. 

rhe first session woz held in the Children’z Temple, Pref. 
F..A. March, LL.D., ev Lafayette Celej, Easton, Pa , preziding. 

Mr. Melvil Dui, ev Beston, secreteri, net being prezent, en 
motion ev Pief. R. H. Carutherz, ev the Shippensburg ( Pa.) 
State Nermal Scul, Mr. T. R. Vickrey, editor of the Fonetic 
Techer, St. Louis, Mo , woz chozen secretari pro tem. 

rhe prezident, Pref. F. A. March, then delivered an intro- 
ductori adres, in hwich he recounted the advance made in the 
speling-reform during the past year. He spoke particularli 
and at som length ev the amended spelingz adepted by the pe- 
riedic pres during the last ten months, this having bin don by 
about two hundred newspaperz and magazinz in diferent partz 
ov the cuntri. He also cemented upen the broadside contained 
in the Home Jurnal, from hwich he red extracts, at the re- 
cwest ev pursonz in the audience. He adverted tu the rezolu- 
tionz past by the Missouri Pres Asociation, in hwich the med- 
eret changez recomended by the American Filolejical Associ- 
ation and the Speling-Referm Association wer most bartili en- 
derst. He likewize referd tu the fermation ev the English 
Speling-Referm Asociation, ev hwich the most eminent sta's- 
men, scelarz, and literari men had cenusented tu act az vice- 
prezidents. He also adverted tu the grat hope inspird by the 
return ev Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal parti tu pouer. But 
the mater ev most imediet impertance iz the recent action ev 
the Filolejical Asociation ev England, by hwich Mr. Sweet is 
apointed tu make a list ev ol wordz in hwich the speling sujests 
a felse etimoleji. It iz hopt that this importent list, sed tu 
centain several thousand werdz, wil be redi fer use within a 
veri brief period. 

Pref. March cencluded his adres by making a streng ap?! 
fer the use ev fonetic buks in the primari scul, in erder tu step 
the wail ev the children (cauzd by the prepesterous speling) 
hwich, like the beat ev the British drum, greets the sun az he 
encircles the globe. 

Dr. J. M. Gregory, prezident ev the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versiti, woz then introdust. Hiz theme woz the speling reform 
demanded by the nineteenth centuri. He ilustrated hiz sub- 
ject by the great work don fer humaniti during this centuri in 
the inventionz and apliancez hwich render the elevation ev the 
race posibl. He adverted tu the great ebstacl eur absurd 
speling iz tu the teaching ev one hundred milionz ev English- 
speaking peopl thrueut the world. Besidez, we ar impozing 
this great burden upon the adult pepulation hu imigrete tu eur 
shorz, and ar making them lurn an absurd speling hwich iz no 
gide tu pronunciation, the thing ev most importance tu them 
tu lern tu speak the langwej. [he missioneri hu goz among 
the ignorant tu diseminate Christian principlz, iz bafid and ofn 
defeated by dificultiz arizing eut ev speliug. and thus the re- 
sorcez ev Christian werld ar wasted. Ihe Dector advo- 
cated a mederet reform az a begining, such az iz recomended 
and practist by a veri larj part ev the comuniti. He ridicuid 
the absurditi ev the asertion that our speling canot be refermd, 
adverting tu the chanjez th.t hav bin made during our own 
day; such as dropping & and u frem such wordz az * music’ 
and ‘houor.’ Az the he pes ev the reform had bin made and 
the proces ev reform actuali begun, he insisted that the 
muvmeut wud gather strength in geometric ratio, and that 
soon the old speling wud celaps, and then thez unbelievers in 
the speling reform wud say, ** [ told you so.” 

Ph: se speakerz wer felud by Mr. Richards, ev Washing- 
ton, D C., hu clemd tu be the first speling reformer, having 
begun in 1844. Ha detailed a plan ev teaching reading by a 
fonetic methed, by hwich the subject woz tet in one-forth the 
time, and claimed that fonetic speling wud reduce it tu one- 
sixteenth ev the time usually requird fer this end. 


SECOND DAY. 
CHATAUQUA, July 16, 1880. 


The General Asociation met at 9 o’clock, J. Ormond Wilson, 
ev Washington, D. C., in the chair. After som biznes and an 
adres by Dr. James McCosh, LL.D., prezident ev the Colej ev 
New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., on the importance ev having the 
primeri, secunderi, and colejiet sistem ev education fit intu 
ech other. Pref Francis A. March, LL.D., ov Easton, Pa., red 
hiz paper en the Relation ev Educatierz tu Speling Referm. 
The hour fer adjurnment having arived, the secund session 
ev the Speling Referm Asociation woz held in the Amfi- 
theater, Pref. F. A. March presiding, and T. R. Vickroy act- 
ing az secreteri. 

Mr. W. G. Ballantine, profesor ey Hebrew in Oberlin Colej, 
0., woz then introdust, and red am able paper upon “‘ The 
Duti ev our Colejez tu the Speling Reform.” Prof. Ballan- 
tine’s paper bristiez with streng peints, and made a strong im- 
pression upon the able educaterz prezent, az woz evinst by the 


harmonious tebate hwich felod. The speaker mentaind that 


the energi put ferth tu reform speling wud “ yield a vaster re- 
sult in ameliorating the condition ev mankind than the seme 


amount ev enerji expended in eni other maner.’”’ He stated 
that ther wer fewer e'stacles tu the succes ev this muvment 
than tueni ether referm, net being entrencht in eni vicious 
tendenci ev human nature, ner seriousli involved with great 


pecuniary interests. Fonetie text-buks might easili be pre- 
prepard so that fer the first thre er four yearz, at least, our 
children shud her nething ev silent leterz or ambiguous signs. 
But the primeri techer juks tu the celejian, and can net ad- 
vance without the sanction ev the higher sculz. But some 
colej men seem tu think that fonetic speling wil destroy the 
etimeloji ev wordz. he speaker ilustrated the futiliti ev this 
objection; 1. Since the simp! speling ev a wurd never teches 
etimeloji, no more thin the sight ev a hunch-bac crip! teches 
the date and details ev the melancoli accident or diseaz hwich 
centorted him. 2. Hwen we hav studid an erijinal langwej, 
the etimoloji ocurz tu us in spite ev the speling. The Greek 
scolar seez the root of phaino in *fangi’ just az wel az in 
*phantasm,’ altho the ene iz spelt with f and the other with ph. 

Mr. E O Vaile, ev Chicago, woz next introdust, but he did 
net read hiz paper on Speling Referm and the Pres, prefering 
tu giv its substance ex tempore. He peinted eut som ev the 
practical dificuitiz in the way ev the pres, huz cenductors ar 
jenerali in barti simpathi with the referm, but ar timid in ad- 
vancing without the suport ev the exampl ev our colejez. 

A liveli discussion felod, hwich woz participated in by Pref. 
J. A. Robert, ov Dayton, O.; Pref. Jerome B. Allen, ev the 
State Normal Scul, Geneseo, N. Y.; J. C. Gilchrist, principal 
ev the Iowa State Normal Scul; Prof. D L. Freeborn, ov 
Horuellsville, N Y.; Prof. A. N. Merz, ev Steubenville, O.; 
and Dr. T. S. Lambert. LL D., ev New York city. Thez 
spekerz al agreed az tu the necesiti ev prempt action, in erder 
tu impruv the sculz and advance the interests ev education. 
[be recomendation ev Prof. Balantine that som ev the leding 
colejez shud agree tu acsept new spelings in colej exercisez 
woz most hartili apruvd. In fact, such preminent educatorz 
az Gilchrist ev Iowa and Allen ev New York, hu se clearli the 
wants ev the sculz, ar practicali in revelt ageust the abaurditi 
ev hieroglitic speling, and ar redi “tu tech men so.”’ If our 
higher institutions wil set the example, a muvment wil be be- 
gun along the hol line, hwich wil sweep away the last vestij ev 
our absurd erthegrafi. A year ago, ‘* the air was full ev hope.”’ 
Now that hupe is faith, and iz rapidli bleseming intu fruit. 

At the sujestion ev Mr. E. O. Valle, a number ev personz 
became members by paying a dolar. 

Che Asociation proceeded to elect oficerz, which resulted in 
the election ev the eficers ev last year, except that T. R. Vick- 
rey, ev St. Louis, wez elected treasurer, with Prefs L. F. Sol- 
dan, Wm. M. Bryant, and F. E. Cook, ev St. Louis, az a 
finance comittee. 

After a protracted session ev several hourz, the Asociation 
adjurned sine die. 

rhe executive comiti held a meeting subsequent tu adjurn- 
ment, and empowerd the president, F. A. March, tu act for 


them ad i 
T. R. Vickroy, Secreteri pro tem. 


VERMONT TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held at Bellows Falls, Vt., Aug. 4, 1880. The 
meeting was called to order by Hon. Gilbert A. Davis, in the 
absence of the president, Rev. H. T. Fuller. After prayer by 
Rev. A. B. Daskell, and music and the address of welcome by 
Hon, C. B. Eddy, an address was given by Rev. J. D. Emmer- 
son, of Underhill; subject, ‘‘ Rights of the Pupil.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THurspay, Aueust 5. 


The Association was called to order by Principal Judah 
Dana, cf Castleton. , 

The following committees were appointed: On Nomina- 
tions—W. C. Crippen, C. C. Boynton, G. A. Brown. On 
Resolutions—E, Conant, T. A. Hopkins, J. S. Cilley. On place 
of next meeting.—A. W. Edson, W. A. Deering, Chas. Dole. 

After prayer and music, an address was given by Hon. G. A. 
Davis, of Windsor; subject, ‘‘ Home Influence.” 


Mr. Davis’s Address. 

Mr. Davis began by stating, first, that but a very small pro- 
portion of the parents ever visit the school and personally test 
the work of the teacher. This fact, though its existence is re- 
gretted, must be accepted; and hence the speaker thought it 
proper to appeal to the parents for correct home principles and 


home influences. The home should be regulated by Christian 
principles and with the comprehensive idea that ‘* When I was 
a pe ror} I spake as achild, I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child. 

The examples of the parent should be correct in the daily use 
of correct language, free from slang, slander, and gossip,—in 
politeness to all, in truthfulness, temperance, and cheerful- 
ness. The home should be made attractive by music, pictures, 
flowers, by God’s sunshine, and by warm, sunny hearts. 

There may be dignity without austerity; wit and mirthful- 
ness without rudeness and levity; familiarity without loss of 
agen ny influence. The subject of selecting reading-matter 

or the child was dwelt upon, and the idea urged that 

fictitious writing, though not to be wholly excluded from the 
family-cirele, should be read only in the careful discretion 
of the parent, but that class of reading should be selected 
that is best calculated to cultivate attention; and the speaker 
quoted from Charles Dickens in support of this position. 

The speaker urged upon parents the practice of familiar con- 
versation with the child, and that thereby we bring to his at- 
tention the principles in science, politics, and other topics; 
and that the parents have a daily interest in the advancement 
of the child, making clear the difficult passages. 


Daily lab r, as well as daily study, was advocated. The 
sterling qualities that go to make up a full 


' woman will be the results of this course of life, and the world 


will see many more noble and heroic characters like Capt. 
Chas P. Smith, of the steamer Seawanhaka, recently burned 
who saved the lives of hundreds by beaching his burning boat, 
by standing at the wheel while it was licked by the flames 
rushing through the chain holes, until the flesh was burned 
from his hands his body was scorched, and the flames licked 
his face; or like Peter Woodford, the educated and heroic 
Dane, who was the hero of the recent leak in the Hudson 
River tunnel. 

Primary schools to teach the reading of simple sentences 
and spelling short words were not approved; but that part of 
an education should be attended to at home. Home influence 
in regard to school discipline was spoken of, and an instance 
was mentioned of the baleful influence upon the school of a 
few indiscreet words at home. 

And lastly, the speaker urged upon parents to elevate the 
staudard of scholarship. 

Principal C. G. Farewell, of Ludlow, read a paper; subject, 
‘The Teacher’s Outfit.’’ 

The committee appointed by the Association in 1879 to ex- 
amine into and report upon the State normal schools through 
Chairman Boynton, submitted their report, which was ac- 
cepted. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by Prest. H. T. 
Fuller. 

Principal W. A. Deering, of Essex, read a paper; subject, 
** Diseipline.’’ 

Mr. Deering’s Paper. 

The speaker said: The moral instruction of to-day is not 
sufficiently comprehensive for the present necessity. .Its pre- 
eminent importance in the United States is set forth in the re- 
port of the French Commission to the exhibition of 1876. Ed- 
ucation may properly be considered under two heads; viz., 
discipline, or moral training, and the imparting of informa- 
tion. The former includes an essential part of being, as the 
formation of habits of order, self-control, obedience, reverence, 
veracity, courage, and veneration. These elements must be 


imbibed unconsciously from example, especially in the case of 
children whose objects of respect and reverence are adopted 
from those about them. The method of instruction by precept, 
by appealing to the understanding, is becoming obsolete, and we 
are taught to believe that a more vital method, in which the 
teacher becomes the soul of the character-training, is neces- 
sary; and example and personal influence alone should not be 
relied upon, but supplemented by a proper text-book. This 
means of instruction was commended by Milton. The advan- 
tages derived from a careful study of portions of the Holy 
Scriptures cannot be over-estimated. Though much can be 
accomplished by present means, more may be by an example. 
It pertains to all those influences which form individuality, 
not the least of which is a spirit of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. 

Again, the habits of the child demand attention,—the bad 
ones eradicated and good ones implanted, especially at that 
period in which the mind is peculiarly impressible. The im- 
portance of attention, diligence, and obedience, and the proper 
methods of enforcement, were then set forth. The habit of 
obedience was specially emphasized, and it was insisted upon 
that the element of promptness must be demanded ; exact 
honesty of action in the preparation and recitation of the lesson; 
the habit of forming correct impressions and a right form of 
expression. 

he law that governs habit is exercise. Aristotle says: 
‘“‘ The intellect is perfected not by knowledge, but by activity.” 
Reference was cited from Dr. Johnson and Carlyle. Strong 
ground was taken in use of corporal punishment as a last re- 
sort. There are two cases where vigorous moral restraint is 
necessary: (1) When the child is too young to comprehend the 
reason for the action; (2) when he is unwilling or neglects to 
listen to the voice of reason. Pope, Mann, and others were re- 
ferred to os advocating a strong school government. Self-mas- 
tery must be constantly sought for, and the teacher must make 
use of every opportunity and circumstance that arises to form 
a basis for the desired culture of the moral faculties. The end 
and aim sought by this moral training is (1) the cultivation of 
virtue, (2) the correction of vice. 

When the moral principle has developed into enlightened 
Christian principle, then the pupil is capable of making wise 
choices,—such choices as will enable him to work bappily un- 
der the law of love as taught by the Golden Rule, and to make 
a just discrimination between virtue and vice. 

When the teacher, by akeaent, example, and habit works 
upon the mind of his pupil, andthe pupil responds with cheerful 
alacrity to the demands made upon him, the happiest results 
in the mature life may be expected ; then the design of educa- 
tion will be fully accomplished in the formation of a perfect 


character. 
Supt. Conant’s Address. 

This was followed by an address by Hon. Edward Conant, 
of Randolph, who said: Twenty-two years ago the State Teacb- 
ers’ Association met here. Worthy men and women met 
them, some of whom return to day,—some of whom are act- 
ive elsewhere in various spheres on earth, and some of whom 
have passed the portals that separate the material and transient 
from the spiritual and permanent. Among these last were 
Gov. William Slade; Calvin Pease, president of the U. V. M.; 
J. K. Colby, for twenty-five years principal of St. Johnsbury 
Academy; J. S. Adams, for eleven years secretary of the Ver- 
mont Board of Education; and J. S. Spaulding, founder of 
Barre Academy, and with Mr. Colby among the founders of 
this Association. We do well to remember these men. Their 
lives convince us of the worthiness of our profession. 

There have been changes in the educational field d 
these twenty years. Our university has become accustom 
to admit and graduate women, has established new courses, 
and has strengthened the old ones. Graded schools have mul- 


y-developed man or ! ber 


tiplied; the academy is less prominent, though a larger num- 
- are endowed. need schools have been created, and 
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have come to furnish one-eighth of the teachers in the public 
schools of the State. 

Town superintendents, elected by the towns as formerly, are 
now paid by the State. School sters have been introduced; 
the town system has been tried and found successful. Com- 
paring the returns of 1860, the first collected by Mr. Adams, 
with those of 1880, it appears that aside from the towns adopt- 
ing the town system, the number of school districts has dimin- 
ished by more than three hundred ; while the number of 
different teachers employed was less by 559 in 1880 than in 
1860; that the average length of the schools was greater by two 
weeks in 1880 than in 1860; that the average rate per week 
for teachers’ wages, including board, in 1860 was $3 72; in 
1980, $5.53, making the average wages in 1880, 1.49 times the 
average wages in 1860, These all are gains, and accompany- 
ing these clearly-shown statistical gains, others have been made. 
We have better school-houses, better instruction, better school 
discipline than we had twenty years ago. Previous to 1877, 
returns were never obtained from every town in the State for 
any year. For the last four years we have had returns each 
year from every town. oneenes the extreme years of these 
four, we find the number of school districts diminished by 
fourteen; the number of schools increased by thirty-four; the 
number of different teachers employed, the same; the average 
length of schools increased, and one town to have adopted the 
town system. Wages have diminished during the four years, 
but we believe the lowest point has been reached, and that the 
next returns will show a gain. 

As teachers and friends of education, we may together labor 
for (1) the union of small districts where practicable; (2) an 
increased length of school year; (3) less frequent changes of 
teachers; (4) the enlargement and improvement of normal 
schools; (5) giving preference to State and county certificates 
over town certificates; (6) a more equal distribution of school 
taxes and of school privileges. 

Mr. Crippen’s Paper. 

Then followed a short recess, after which Prin. W. C. Crip- 
pen, of Johnson, read a paper upon the following question: 
“Ought Teachers to be examined by Teachers, and ought 
Licenses to be given for Life ?”” 

Mr. Crippen said: A vigorous effort has been made for a few 

ears past to relieve teaching from the odium of being a make- 
shift occupation,—an easy and well-worn path to theology, 
law, or medicine. Of the 2700 teachers in Vermont less than 
twenty per cent. are educated with any intent looking toward 
the vocation of teaching. In the last three years 216 common 
schools have been taught in which the teacher was unlicensed. 
The official reports show that there has not been much change 
in this respect for twenty years, 

Our present system of examination is faulty in two general 
respects.—the quantity is too great and the quality too poor. 
The following principles will be conceded to be true: (1) It is 
very desirable tha! there should be a recognition of a profession 
called teaching; (2) some definite acquirements, to be estab- 
lished by educators of known ability and — must be 
made necessary for admission to its ranks; (3) it is in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things and the results of experience 
that examination, admission into, and expulsion from a pro- 
fession should come from its members; (4) any plan upon 
which all good teachers could agree harmoniously, could not 
fail of being productive of lasting good. 

The speaker quoted the opinions of leading school-officers in 
the Eastern and Western States in support of his view. It was 
shown that the granting of annual certificates was unjust to 
good teachers, and ineffectual to exclude poor ones. A plan 
was suggested for a permissive law, organizing a prescribed 
class of teachers into a college of preceptors, who should, un- 
der rules to be determined by them, admit members, license 
teachers, expel unworthy members, etc. Membership in the 
college of teachers should constitute a license to teach in Ver- 
mont for life. 

The question was discussed by Messrs. Leavenworth, Hop- 
kins, Dana, Edson, Crippen, Shaw, Emmerson, Bingham, 
and Bicknell. 
Mr. Shaw's Paper. 

H. H. Shaw, of Northfield, read a paper on the ‘‘ Methods 
of Classical Study,” in which he urged greater thoroughness in 
teaching the elements of a language. The speaker said: 

Most educators of the largest experience and the most envi- 
able success, look with favor on all proper efforts for the study 
of the classics.) Most educators regard a knowledge of classic 
literature essential, not only to the best and most successful 
development of the mental powers, but more especially to the 
growth of that riper scholarship, that broader, deeper, higher 
culture which comes, not from mere study alone, but from a 
larger knowledge of men, as seen in every-day life, or drawn 
from an acquaintance with their thoughts, lives, and social 
intercourse, crystalized in their literature. Classical study 
in one sense, may be less practical, and less closely connected 
with the duties of life; but for the growth of the mental pow- 
ers, fur the development of the highest and best and most es- 


sential qualification for success, nothing is or can be more] Lo 


Practical. Classical study is the key that unlocks the great 
‘reasure-house of the world’s best history and rarest literature. 
Nay, more, it is the key that unlocks the man to himself: the 
wirror reflecting not alone the man that is, but the man that 
was and yet shall be, as well. 


Normal Schools. 

The report of the committee on Normal Schools was then 
considered. This report says: I. That Normal Schools are a 
necessity: (1) Because they tend to make teaching a profes- 
sion; (2) they do work otherwise unprovided for; (3) they stim- 
= academies and high schools to do normal work. II. 

at normal schools should be controlled by the State: (1) be- 
peers the State in authorizing the expenditure of public mone 
b teachers, must be the sole judge of their qualifications, an 
x the requirements by statute; (2) the State must prevent the 
pep expenditure of its school funds; (3) a State ought not 
enlebend on other States, or on private schools for its trained 
§ hers; and (4) State control prevents sectarianism. III. 
me control cannot be secured unless the State supports the 
hes ool. IV. The State should furnish appointments 

y apparatus, library, and 
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After a discussion, engaged in by Messrs. Fuller, Conant, 
Leavenworth, Crippen, and others, the following vote was 
passed : 

That this Association adopt the ‘‘ Report on Normal Schools,” 
presented by its committee, and earnestly recommend to all 
friends of our schools the putting forth their best efforts to se- 
cure for our henry — 8 the needed enlargement and im- 
provement, throug creased State jati 
effective State aid. 

Mr. Bicknell, editor of the JouRNAL or EpvucatTion, by in- 
vitation, then addressed the Association on ‘‘ Educational 


Papers for Teachers,” after which the Association adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening, Prof. W. R. Shipman, of Tufts College, one 
of Vermont’s sons and educators for several years, gave a val- 
uable address on ‘‘ The Personality of the Teacher as a Factor 
in Education,’ of which the following is an abstract: 


Schools —— their existence only as they minister toa 
larger and better life. The test of their value is the compara- 
tive efficiency of the educated in all those relations of life that 
call for the exercise of manly and womanly qualities. The 
only assurance of the best educational results is through the 
character and personality of the teacher. School methods and 
school systems are of importance only as they are administered 
by enthusiastic, living teachers; for only such teachers stimu- 
late the activities of pupils, and make lasting good results 
possible. This appears when education is viewed, (1) as the 
process of gaining “yg and discipline; (2) in the appli- 
a its results to life; and (3) in its relation to 
morality. 


Fripay, Aue6ust 6. 


A business session was held at 8.00 a. m., for the election of 
officers, etc. The Committee on Nominations presented the 
following list of officers for 1880, which was adopted :} 

President—Prin. J. 8. Cilley, of Brandon, 

Vice-Presidents — Addison County, Prin. H. H. Ross, Ver- 
gennes; Bennington County, Prin. 1 W. Dunham, Benning- 
ton; Caledonia County, Prin. C. A. Bunker, Peachem; Chit- 
tenden County, Prin. W. A. Deering. Essex; Essex County, 
Hun. George N. Dale, Island Pond; Franklin County, Prin. 
S W. Landon, St. Albans; Grand Isle County, Rev. —. 
Hicks, Alburgh; Orange County, Prin. A. L. Hardy, West 
Randolph; Orleans County, Prin. Thomas Martin, Newport; 
Rutland County, Prin. Judah Dana, Castleton; Washington 
County, Prin. J. B. Southworth, Montpelier; Windham 
County, Mrs. R. B. Pulsifer, Saxton’s River; Windsor County, 
Rowena Pollard, Ludlow. 

Secretary—Prin. W. C. Crippen, Johnson. 

Treasurer,—Prin. C. G. Farwell, Ludlow. 

Executive Committee—Prin. B. F. Bingham, Brattleboro; G. 
A. Brown, Bellows Falls; A W. Edson, Randolph. 

State Editor of N. E. Journal of Education — Prig. C. C. 
Boynton, of Townshend. 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Fuller, Conant, 
Cilley, Davis, and Boynton, was elected to present the memo- 
rial of the Association on Normal Schools before the State 
Legislature. 

Messrs. Fuller, Cilley, and Boynton, were appointed a com- 
mittee to secure the publication of educational articles in the 
local press of the State. ~ 

The committee appointed in 1879 to report on the formation 
of a pedagogic association of professional teachers, was con- 
tinued, with instructions to report at an early day. 

The Constitution of the Association was amended, making 
the annual membership-fee of gentlemen $1.00, and of ladies 
25 cents, and restricting the privileges of free railroad tickets 
and local accommodations to members of the Association. 


The Resolutions. 
' The Committee on Necrology reported the following resolu- 


tions, which were adopted. 

Whereas, While we fully recognize the immortality brought to ight 
in the Gospel of our void Jeous Christ. and believe that for those who 
have lived well, to depart is far better than to remain on earth, we yet 
deeply feel our bereavement when friends anu co-workers are removed 
from us; therefore 

Resolte /, That, by the death of Marvin 8. Bates, of Manchester, a 
faithful teacher and worthy man was taken from among us, whose loss 
we mourn, and to whose relations we offer the we of friends. 

Resolved, That at the death of A. J. Sanborn, of Newport, an entbusi- 
astic worker in our cause fell whon, for his service in ber schools and 
in the preservation of the songs of her sons and daughters, Vermont owes 
much. We cherish the memory of his virtues, and drop a tear for our 
comrade mustered out. 

Kesolved, That in the death of Dr. J. 8. Spaulding, of Barre, this Asso- 
ciation loses a friend and father, om on wana 

tizen, th reverent so 
our State a most worthy citizen bo the 


— gave, and the Lord hath taken away; b 
The Committee on Resolutions also extended the usual 
thanks to their friends and helpers, and offered the following 


on teachers’ journals: 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, it is mpera 
duty of every teacher o help keep up an acquaintance with the best 
thought concerning the duties of his pro ession by reading and gr | 
digesting some good elucational periodical; and we recognize the N. K. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and THE PRIMARY TEACHER as foremost 


among publications of their kind. 
Congratulatory resolutions were also extended to Prof. H. 


T. Fuller, President of the Association, on his safe return to 
his associates and work from a long foreign tour, and an 
invitation was extended him to give an address on some of the 
results of his foreign studies. 
Mr. Cilley’s Paper, on Language. 

Following the business hour came the paper of Principal 
Cilley, on Language, of which the following is an abstract: 

Next to the power to think, the best gift of God to man, re- 


be given, first of all, with so much interest and profit as to the 
science of language. As advancing knowledge has presented 
to the world more and more elevated subjects of thought; as 
the ages have passed away, there has ever been the search for 
language more expressive, cultivated, and refined, as the fit 
expression of the purer, nobler thought. The character of 
one’s thought is ree shown by the language used in its ex- 
pression. Refined, noble thought finds expression in language 
which is in character like itself. Vulgarity of thought finds 
fit and sure expression in vulgarity of speech and manner. 
The study of language calls into action more of the mental 
powers, perhaps, than any other study to which thought is 
given. For discipline of the mental powers, nothing can be 
more effective than the study of Latin and Greek. But more 
especially would I advise the study of these languages as aids 
in the understanding of our own language, the most impor- 
tant study, as I think, to which the attention of our children 
and youth can be given. 
Probably there is no language among the nations of | the 
earth better adapted to the full, clear, and exact expression of 
thought, than is the strong, flexible, beautiful, chaste, viva- 
cious, yet solid English, Skill in the use of language is gained 
only by long-continued and earnest study of the science of lan- 
guage, its principles and laws. Asa people we do not know 
the strength, the beauty, the glory, the power of our language, 
because we do not study to know. Fast living and the desire 
of an easy life are at war with sober, earnest, profound thought 
on any subject, and especially such thought as the successful 
study of language demands. Our schools are more at fault in 
regard to language than in anything else, and that not only in 
regard to its grammatical stricture, but also in regard to its 
utterance in reading. Reading is emphatically an intellectual 
exercise, taking into consideration not only the general mean- 
ing of words, but their special meaning in the given case, and 
the tone, pitch, force, inflection, and emphasis to be used in 
uttering them. It is passing strange that there is so little im- 
attached to good reading by our people 
ant ofculture in this direction is seen almost everywhere, in 
the social circle, in political assemblies, at the bar, and even in 
the pulpit. The noblest strains of sacred try are sometimes 
chan to nonsense in the pulpit, and the most sublime pas- 
sages of Scripture fail to impress the hearer, because of the 
want of skill in the reader, and that, too, notwithstanding free 
schools, academies, colleges, and theological institutions. 
There is great demand in the interests of language upon the 
schools and teachers of Vermont. Let not the demand be 


made in vain. 

The late Jacob 8. Spaulding. 
Prof. Hiram Orcutt, of West Lebanon, N. H., the only sur- 
vivor of the founders of the Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, then gave an able and eloquent eulogy on his friend and 
associate, the late Dr. J. S. Spaulding, of Barre, of which the 
following is a brief outline: 


The boyhood of Jacob 8. Spaulding was spent upon his 
father’s farm, with surroundings favorable to physical health 
and moral safety, but unfavorable to intellectual culture. Un- 
der such training he acquired the habits of industry and econo- 
my, and became self-reliant and strong. Providential incidents 

ve him opportunity to read some good books, which created in 

im a thirst for knowledge, and directed him to the academy 
and college. The necessity of self-support compelled him to 
teach the district school every winter, and several terms during 
the spring and fall, which service proved a great benefit to him 
as a preparation for his special work in the academy over 
which he presided for nearly forty years. The speaker had 
known Mr. Spaulding since the autumn of 1838, having been 
with him in college three years, and having taught in similar 
institutions in Vermont, as his neighbor, for twenty years 
since that time. He was not distinguished as a scholar while 
in college, but for his unbending ae untiring industry, 
and unyielding tenacity of purpose. e were associated in the 
early work of rousing the public mind to a sense of the price- 
less value of our public schools, and of establishing a system 
of public instruction. We were gy’ in orga:izing the 
Vermont Teachers’ Association, and in inaugurating other 
measures for the promotion of popular education in the State, 

As a teacher, Dr. Spaulding was richly endowed with sound 
judgment and professional sagacity, and also with self-posses- 
sion and self-control. These qualities gave him great power 
as a school-disciplinarian. He was not only wise and judi- 
cious, but practiced that mild suavity which gains the approval 
of the pupil, while it accomplished its object. He was a pro- 
gressive teacher; kept up with the times, and adopted all the 
improvements in methods which time and experience had 
brought to light. He was eminently a Christian teacher, and 
made his power felt upon the minds and hearts of his pupils. 
He bad great ability in imparting that unconscious tuition 
which is potent in molding character. He impressed his own 
moral image upon the hearts of the thousands who came un- 
der his instructions, at Bakersville and Barre, during the 
nearly forty years of his professional life. 

But the crowning glory of Dr. Spaulding’s life-work was 
in his self-forgetfulness and unselfish devotiun to the good of 
his school. He spent his life in building up and sustaining a 
school for the Christian culture of young men and women, 
which he accomplished without pecuniary aid from any 
source. He died poor, but he made many rich. He sacrificed 
all that a worldly man would seek, to gain the unselfish object 
of bis life,—an object worthy of a Christian benefactor. By 
his enthusiastic aud whole-heartedness, he gained the loving 
and lasting remembrance of his pupils, built for himself a 
monument more enduring than marble, and had placed upon 
his head a crown of honor more radiant with life and beauty 
than the crowns of petted monarchs. He died in the midst of 
his work, without a moment’s warning. Seventy pupils 
attended his funeral as mourners, and his graduating class, as 
they gathered around his vacant chair to receive their diplo- 
mas, manifested the sorrow of bereaved children. They went 
in a body to deposit their boquets upon his grave as a token of 
their affection. Fortunate man to have lived such a life and 
to have died such a death, and fortunate the multitudes who 
come under his instruction and felt the power of his influence. 


After avote of thanks to Professor Orcutt, with a request 


garded as a social being, is the power to express his thought. 
Hence the importance of language,—the medium of thought. | 
In my view of edueation there is nothing to which study may 


that his address be furnished the Association, and that he be 


invited to write a paper on the early history of the Associe- - 
tion, the annual meeting was adjourned. . 
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griping which other medicines cause. 


Isaac Same, 
_H. 8. Daggett; sq. 16mo, cl., $1.00. 
G. Thomson. 
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Thousand Flashes hes of French Wit, Wisdom, and Wickedness. J de Finod 


Two Russian Idyls. “ Handy-volume Series.” - 


Sppicten: s Handbook of Summer Resorts. Large 12mo. 


pleton’s Dictionary of New York and Vicinity.. 
theo story of Classical Greek Literature. 2 vols., sq. 16mo. 
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Gynecological Transactions. Vol iv . cl. 
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A Text-hook of Botany. 275 ills., “Bvo, extra K Prantl 


Saint Simon. “ Foreign Classics for lish headers.” 
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Temperature Charts. 8vo. - “ 
Traveller. Vol. IV. “ Geoffrey Crayon Edition. Washington Irving 2.50, 4 
Neuralgia: Its Nature and Curative Sve, a. ‘Thomas 3 Dowse 

The Strangers. (Les Etrangers.) Sq. 1 Adolph Belot T B Peterson & Bro, aoe 1 
The Story of Raissa. A Russian Novel. 12m0, paper. Henry Greville “ BOe, 1 
L’Assommoir. New edition - Emile Zola “ “ TBe, 1 
Elementar tary Grammar and Com tion. Rev. ed. 16mo. Thomas W Harvey Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co 
Craden’s Concordance. Small 8vo, pp. 576, cl., redtop. Rev Prof Eadie,ed Whittaker 1 


A Biblical Dictionary. 12mo, cl. 
Some Summer Days Abroad, 12mo, cl. - - 
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BLISH ERS 7 OTES. 


Wer are glad to learn that school officers are | %! 
giving more attention to the furnishing of the 
schools, as is evinced by the amount of orders 
received this summer by the leading school 
furniture dealers, whose cards are to be found 


in our columns. One of the latest orders 
received by A. G. Whitcomb, of 73 Fulton 
street, Boston, is for the a of thirty- 
eight rooms of Boston’s new school-building. 
Mr. Whitcomb has been twenty-five years in 
this business, and personally superintends his 
work. The furniture is of an attractive style, 
wel] made, and sold for low prices. 


TEACHERS interested in science, inventions, 
ete., will do well to read Messrs. Munn & 
Co.’s advertisement, to be found in another 
column. All classes of readers find in The 
Scientific American a popular résumé of the 


best scientific information of the day; and it |* 


is the aim of the publishers to present it in an 
attractive form, avoiding as much as possible 
abstruse terms. Messrs. Munn & Co. also ex- 


amine improvements, and act as solicitors of | land. 


patents for inventors. In this line of business 
they have had over thirty years’ experience, 
and have unequaled facilities for the prosecu- 
tion of applications for patents. 


Ir you want first-class Blackboards that will 
be worth the money you pay for them, employ 


‘J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, to 


make them. He never fails to make good 
boards, and you run no risk when he does 


the work. 


Tue American Institute in New York have 


recently adjudged that the Esterbrook Steel 
Pens are “‘ the best in oe use.’ 


An OLD Docror’s Apvics.—It was this: 
“Trust in God and keep your bowels open.” 


For this purpose take Kidney-Wort, for no 
other remedy so effectually overcomes this 
condition, and that without the distress and 


A MARRIED TEACHER, 
independent work ina remarkably health- 
fal} ty, where he can have a good home, 

with plenty of room for a Home School, in con- 
mend A with an established and popular educational 


PRACTICE, Wilmot, N. H. 21a 


WANTED. 

A Lady Vice-Principal having twelve years’ experi- 
ence in teaching, who can furnish excellent references, 
desires a position in the capacity above-named, or as 
teacher. Address, VICE - PRINCIPAL,” Office of The 
Churchman, New York City. 281a 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
Any Teacher who has failed to secure a eebens om can 
nove permanent employment in selling m my publica- 
, and, if 


I will pa: salary after a short 


Give experience, etc. 
P J. HOLLAND, 
281d Springtiela, Mass. 


WANTED. 
A youn wan. man, a graduate of the four years course in 
Massachusetts Normal School, desires a position as 
teacher. Address, L. Box 115, Groton, Maas. 


FAMILY SCHQOL FOR SALE. 
One of the best paying Family Schools in New Eng- 
$5000 ; one-half down, balance on time to suit 
the buyer. Address F. 8., at this Office. 279d 


WANTED. 

A graduate of a leading New-England institution, 
teacher of several dest 8 experience in high schools, de- 
sires a situation. t of references. ARY F. Rep- 
INGTON, Warner, N 280 ¢ 


CHANCE FOR A BOYS’ PRIVATE ACADEMY 
In Bergen Point, N.J., with two acadenfies for young 
ladies ; and a desire for a higher school also for 
panel and since the German church of the place y+ 
’ suitable rooms and furniture to let in their church 
the attention ad Teachers is called to this op- 


address 
ELTERICH, Bergen Point, N.J. 


ESTaBLis: 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, 7 Troy, N. Y., 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors Instruments, 


Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Louis Mohl; transl. by J. J. 
: Jansen, McCla & Co. 


A ‘Selection a; with m for the 


binson, D.D.; cl., 0 

he Obelisk and Freemasonry, according to the dis- 

coveries of Belzoni and Commander by J. 

A. Weisse, M.D.; one vol., 8vo, cl., $2.00. New York: 

he Life and Services of 
A Sketc t ife 

fi distloguished teacher; 

Cincinnati, O.: P. 


Franklin Sq. Lib. — Cape Cod and All Along Shore ; 
by Charles Nordhoff; 15 cts.—Ay, or, New Foes 
with an Old Face; C. Kingsley; 18 ote. Arm- 
strong: or, Before the Dawn; a novel; 10 cte.—Cross 
by Cecelia 10 cts, Halt hour Ser. 

or Democrat? with its lesson 


for t citinen of 1880; ete. Thomas Moore the Poet ; 


his life and works; by A.J. Symington; cl. George 
Bailey ; atale of New York ‘uerchantie if, by Oliver 
My College Days ; Robert Tomes. 
and Legal Remedies for War; by Sheldon Amos. 
New York: Har +. & Bros. 
Vathalla, the Norseland ; a saga, in twelve 
Cl, $1.00, New York: R. 


The pics of Demosthenes ; 
Ph.D. 4 Goome 
bell, metry for Beginners ; by G. A . Hill, 


made brief 
Ay by J. M. B. Sill. New York: 


A. 8. Barnes & 


“ited by He jan. Bt. Louls, 


Dang here L.B. Leisu 
Hour Series, New York: ton 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS | APPARATUS, 


desiring ring, sbeotntely pare Chemicals and 
d the stock 


America, by 
“ELMORE & RICHARDS 
240 2z (1) 4 Murray St., New York. 


Catalogues es on Application. 
Part I.— 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 934 Chestuat St., Philadelphia. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Appleton’s and Jobnson’s Cyclopedias. New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work “pubis far- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 


All persons desirous of bu books to advan will 
find it greatly in their interest to to address undersigned. 


YORK & LONDON BOOK Co, 


257 tf eow 1101 Breatway; New York. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented 
Look for them. 


NEW sore 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, 


Late “ Boston University Boke School of Oratory” Methods. 


Pupils received for special courses during the Sum- 
mer. A special opportunity for Teachers. For further 


—— 275 tf (1) 7 & Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 

LATEST LARG EST —- BEST. TECHNTCAL LECTURES on ELAGUTION AMD 

1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION 

4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, | a limited number of studentsin Blocution, 
BIOGRAPHICAL NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 

over 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spring/jield, Mass. 

Bloecution. in Orato: Literary 

If you wish either to buy or sell « of higher English. Fall 


Boo ks, new or second- hand, 70-page Catalogue on application. 


enterprise, should address PROPRIETOR SOHOOL OF |~ 


| MOM Address ANNA 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 
Address A. 8S. CLARK, CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
145 Nassau Street, ible 


Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
Treatment of Stammerin, 

&c. r information address L. ALONZ 
New York City. FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. ” ab ae 


(P) 
LOC TOW. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- Heness-Sauveur 


| 254 A. Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


Parait le 5 de Chaque Mois Ne Parait pas Pendant l’Eté. 


Prix d’un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), . . $1.50. 


LE PREMIER NUMERO PARAITRA LE 5 OCTOBRE, 1880. 


X@™ Specimen number sent on application to the Editor, 
\ 
J. LEVY, 


281 tf Mass. 


In connection with the Sciemtific American, Messrs. MCNN & CO. are 

T Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, have had 36 years experience, an 

now have the largest establishment in the world. Patents are obtained on the 

best terms. A special notice is made in the Séiemtific American of all In- 

ventions patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of the Patentée, By the immense circu- 


pow sim oP given, public attention is directed to the merits of the new patent, and sales or introduction often 

eas effected 
person who has made a new discovery or invention, can ascertain, fr charge, whether a patent can 
robably be be obtained, by writing to Mumm & 00. We aise Sree our Hand Book shout the Patent Laws, 
mts, Caveats, Trade-marks, their costs, and road procured, with hints for procuring advances on inventions. 


Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 
281d MUNN & ©O., 37 Park Row, New Werk. 


Will be Issued in September, 


POUCA LION: 


An International Magazine, 
DEVOTED TO 


The Science and dy “sgn of Education in All 
Departments of Thought and Discussion. 


may be expected in the first issue from W. T. LL.D.; James McCoss#, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Rev. R. H. QuICK, JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D.; The Right Rev. Canon Farrar, Hon B. G, NORTHROY, 
Prof. SHEPARD, Editor Schooimaster, London, and 


Conductor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 


Size of the Magazine: Octavo, 100 pages, with Manilla Cover. The Paper, Type and 
Presswork to be of the best quality. iG 


PRICE, $4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT ONCE, 


NEW -ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
279 _ 16 Hawley Street, Reston, Mass. 


The Quarter rly Elocutionist 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
30 

The only Publication of the kind. 

ALL-DIEHL, 85 Union Square, NEW YORM CITY: 


_ 
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August 12, 1880. 
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DIRECTORY. PREPARATORY (Con.) 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Leading Coll Preparatory Schools,| 9%...” , Vt., 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. pee for Classical = Scientific 
COLLEGES. ST NEWTON English Classical 
TT N. T. ALLEN, W. Mass. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and ob 
Schools. Opento both sexes. A the Registrar. 
ABBOT ACADEMY 


TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C = Four courses of study. J As.W. STRONG, Pres. 


Y COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
and gentlemen. Apply to J.J. 


esident. 
UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study ical 
Scientific, Rev. CyRus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


Este COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
oF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF FECENOLCS ¥. 
trance examinations Sept. an 
R. H. RicHARDSs, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 

‘on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 
RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


LAW SCHOOL, course two 5 
= course of D. C. L}, two 
. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 

f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

Gi ror Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, pal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs. C.V. SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 
German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear. Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


TEUBENVILLE (O.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Board, room, and light per year, $175; tuition, 


20 to $36. One-fourth off for ministers. 
free. Rev. T. R. KNEIL, Ph.D., Prin. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Posoenane te half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORncUTT, A.M., pal. 12 
HEATON SEMINARY will begin its 46th year 
Sept. 2. Address Miss A. E. STANTON, nci- 
pal, Norton, Mass. 278 f 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N, CARLETON, Principal. - 101 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. hk Sexes. 
ext entrance ber 14, 1880. 
5522 Address H. RUSSELL, 


M**3 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. ge Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course 0: 
vanced Course for spec classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wegeester. Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, . 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. S00TT. 138 
PREPARATORY. 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 250—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Accommodate’ pupils Of both sexee from three 
-One years 0: . Special 
in all poe of Upper Departnent. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business, rienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildin, 
Laboratory’? Miltary Apply 
ond s 
Mowry & Gorr, Principe hel 


Soarding’ SEMINARY, 


Vt. A first-class 


School for both sexes. moderate. 
OF Catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. D. BLAKESLEX, A.M., 
—Tincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zs 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Mass. Established in 1842. 


Co., Prepares 
loge or College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
6s address Bens. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M 
Ct. A pleasant home, with 
oF private, Address Capt, J. K. rH, &. M, 


Offers thorough training in essential studies, with 
superior advantages in art, music, oo elocution, 
and modern languages ; a beautiful location, pleasant 
home, good board, moderate charges. The fifty-second 
year opens on Thursday, Sept. 2. For information and 
admission, apply to Miss PRILENA MOCK &EN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 281d 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN, Examin- 
ations for entrance, se 15. Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. — 280 h 


VACANCIES 
IN 


Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Under a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, of March 9, 1880, it is my duty to announce 
that the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College have resolved to hold a meet- 
ing at Blacksburg, on the 12th day of August next, for 
the pu. of electing ‘‘ professors and all other offi- 
cers and employees of the College.” 

As now organized, the chairs are as follows: Presi- 
dent and Professor of Moral Philosophy; Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Military Tactics; Professor of 
Mathematics; Professor of English Language and Lit- 
terature (includin yew gd studies), Professor of 
Chemistry, and Natural History; Professor 

German, French, and Latin, Professor of Technical 
Mechanics and Drawing. 

The other officers are Treasurer, Farm Manager, and 

Physician. 
e President's salary is $2,000 and a house; the sal- 
of each professor is $1,500 and a house. 
he Board of Visitors will meet, also, June 30, at 
Blue Ridge Springs, in order to consider whether or 
not any changes shall be made in the subjects or distri- 
bution of studies, or in the policy of the —_—- Per- 
sons interested can receive information as to all details 
by correspondence. 

Appters should address Hon. A.M. KEILEY, Rich- 

mond, Va., who is now the chairman of the Board. 
FRED. W. M. HOLLIDAY, 


276f Governor of Virginia, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on application to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 ss Wellesley, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED for the & 

Documentary, Biographical, Statistical, ancial, an 
Political. ‘Sie bouks Se one. Edited by Rev. E. O. 
Haven, LL.D. A book worth having. Including a 
life of Gen. Garfield, with a sketch of Gen. Arthur. 
By Rev. G. Draper, D.D., of New York. Over 500 
pa, ; 60 illustrations. In authorship, authenticity, 
style, and terms to agents, we have no competitor. 
279d EK. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 B way, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Following Books: 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative ogg pee years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The 
fastest selling book ever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS 4» CROWN, 


The wost attractive book ever offered agents. Illust’d 
on steel. For illustrated circular and terms address 


JONES BROS. & CO., Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 


Lady 
School Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars, 


HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


266 tf 


Wanted, Teachers, 


TO CANVASS FOR i 


Education (an International Magazine), 
Journal of Education, 

Primary Teacher, 

Good Times. 


Good Commissions for any and all. Now is 
the time to canvass. 


Address NFW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
16 Hawley St.; Botton; Mass. 


Publishers. 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS, 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “ Good Times.” 


BPialegues, Speeches, Motion- 
Songs ableaux, Charades, Blackbeard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 
lvol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 
te Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Address HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


FIRST YEARS 


SONG - LAND, 


FOR 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. BOOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully - graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good attractive 


For Imitation 
“ or Notation, 
“ Recitation, 
“ Special Occasions. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


tire 
First Years in Song-Land 
Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautifal style. 

Be sure to examine ‘‘ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND”’ before you select a book for the 
fall and winter session, 

Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00-per doz, by express. 


anes pages now ready and sent free on appli- 
catio’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth 8t., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YorK. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating i: style, pure in 
language, endorsed by Physicians every-where. An 
elders e exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 
trated. Extraordinary Inducements Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WILLIAM WOOD & (0., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Brewn’s First Lines of English i: ammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-namar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lamberts. sie ony. 
R ee’s Elementar mintry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Pb ysics, 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 


AND WITH OTHER POEMS. Ky THEODORE 

Steel Portrait by Ritebie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Riouarp A. PRoo 
APYRUS LEAVES! With contributions Uy 
: con ons 
LOWELL and others. Quarto, full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6 BROMFIELD STREET, 
GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
tion given to o . 

arters n New England for Educational Sup- 
pliss and School Merchandise of every description, 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12me. 
Single copies, 15 cents; 15 copies orover, 10 cents each. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Hawley 8t:, Bostoti; Matai 


National Subscri 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLUBES always on Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
A HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


ion Ageuey MALO 
Order all PERIODICALS American | J. W. PAYSO 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


By Grorce A. WALTON, 
Ed 


‘aper, 50c, net. 
“ One of the most interesting and instructive Educa- 
tional Documents ever published.” — Tribune, N. York. 
“ The widest ible circulation should be given to 
this document.”"— Times, Chicago. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cts. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly............. per year, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


and Stationers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints, By a 

12mo, cloth; price, 

HEALTH, AND HEALTH HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
Hygiene. By GEORGE WIL8ON,A.M.,M.D. 12mo, 

314 pp , cloth; price, $1.50. 

WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes, lus. 


12mo, cloth; net 1.00. 
RESLEWV BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLE, AND 1MPORTE 


1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELP 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., P hiludelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIEA. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System (ndust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (ourse 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating 1 Stental and 
2. Unton Arith Course, Combining § Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s | and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


‘* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
soreness together so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’—Milion. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, 2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

cy Sample es Of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and resis 247 az 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


Bonp NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., $22.50 
History of England,’ “ 10.00 


Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, q « 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 

Schmitz’s Ancient History, 14 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


New Vol. commences with September No. 


Primary Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 
SOME OF ITS SPECIALTIES. 


Arithmetic, Music, Editor’s Note-Book, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Sounds of Letters, 
History, Reading, Home Classes, 
Kindergarten, Spelling 
Language, creation-Hour. 


SOME OF ITS WRITERS. 
Mrs. D. RICKOFF, 8. P. BARTLETT, 
8 


Mrs. L. P. HOPKINS, 8 LU. B. HENDEE, 
N. A. CALKINS, 8. 8S. GREENE, 
EDWARD OLNEY, Miss OLIVIA HAMBLY, 
J.J. ANDE ’ - B. GREENE 

W. 8, TILDEN, 


8. W. MASON, J.M.A 


. W. PAYSON, I ° 
Madame KRAUS-BOELTE, ZALMUN RIC 
Miss E. P. PEABODY, JOHN SWETT. 

D. McHENRY, 


th Books, and Station- | MARY 


ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance. 
Specimen copies sent free. 
AGENTS WANTED. For Circulars, Premium List, 
Terms to Agents, &c., address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
170° 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
the New Eo d Bureau 
of Education, (6 Hawley St. 
Boston, Mass. Write for a 
ott thethod of doing usiness. 
¥: B: SNOW; Manage: 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


CORNELL'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Nineteen of ant Thirty 
and Illustrations. 


The book is vy attractive by avoiding dry, statis- 
tical style, and the wonders of nature are presented 
in a very striking and interesting manner. 
IT 1S UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 
published. Sample copy for ex- 


Geni. Agt. for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 
Latin and English Series. 


By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 
New @ Grammar. 
w Latin Grammar. 


Bineham’s Latin Reader. 
Bingham’s (xsar’s Commentaries. 
Bingham’s Latin Prose 


SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Intorduction Price, 36 cts.; Exchange Price, 20 cts. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ea Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., JEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


& New Latin-English 


Hay’s Bvery-D y Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


sent free to any 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and Headers; 

Leighten’s Histery of Rome 

Thomsen’s New ‘Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and ber Lessons in = lish ; 

Hliatchisen’s Physiclegy and H 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ‘ABRAM BROWN, 


Madison Chicago. 1 17 Devonshire St., Boston. 
COLLINS & 
414 New York. 
Adams’s Improved Arith tie 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural losophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Scotts of States Mistery. 
Scott’s Review History of the Uni ates, | 
Zachos’s New Amevieun Speaker, 1168 | 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
College Examination Problems added. 


By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Important to Teachers of Greek. 


We have just published 


The 

by Frank B. Tarbell, Ph.D., Yale College, 
Notes, AND 

Leighton’s New Greek Lessons. 
With references to Hadley’s Greek Grammar, as 
well as to Goodwin's New Greek Grammar. About 
seventy easy and well- ed lessons, both Greek 
and English, introduce the pupil to the first book of 
—— hon’s "Anabasis, from which the Exercises and 

ocabularies are mainly selected. 


Send $1.00 for sample copy of_ either, 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston ; 


21 66 State Street, Chicago. 


& BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
DOowDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 

of Dublin af His M and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
fal for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is Soe you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the pla ; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you @a book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
‘to be desired to make one wise ie. small matter, 
I think, with young readers and wit 

From Epwix A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean .” Thave not seen any edition that 
compresses 80 much n 80 small 
a 8 » nor any t 80 CO etely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on needless 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
PHILADELPH HEA, 

Invite attention to the following Works 

published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

—— History of the United States. 
‘s History of the United States. 
ersham’s Educational Works. 

Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following ore the newest and best text- 
and are endo by prominent educators as superior 
to all others 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
‘ Sec 


“ “ Fifth “ 
Haub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 
Buckwalter’s Speliler. 

Comprehensive ‘ 

Coa Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
&@™~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THOS. T. BAILEY, Gon’! Agt. for New England, 
23 Franklin t., Mans.” 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Holmes? Eile 


Venable’s Arithmetics A 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 ss 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS : 


HMuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 


and Grammars. 
bra, Geometry. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | ‘42 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical es and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes. 
Lowell, Thorean merson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less a ve to 
the eral reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYBICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABoT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking of these clagses, 
“ Chevy Chase” to Wonderful One-Hipss 

is omitted from this book, which phe my de- 
arable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25, 


Andrews’ Latin Series. 
Literature. $2.50. 


Botta’s Handbook Universal 
Colburn’s Intellectual 30 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1. 25. 
Richardson’ American 


‘8s Primer of Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR. & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of 

Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton's Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States add 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
an 2% 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


SHELDON CO., 


NEW YORE, 


Publish the follewing new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common Schoo! course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New apkies. 
utiine o Mistery. 
Heoker’s New Physiology. 
PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Nataral Phil '. 
Hills Elem. ef Bheteric and Com 
Palmer’s Elements of Beokkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


BEEDE, Dubuque, Is.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agte. 


For terms address few 


Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, p44 
Sevon’s El ry in 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1 133 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


Vol. X1l.—No. .68 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications, 
Guyot’s New Geographies, 
%Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felters New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


P*For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Beston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection - Vocal Music. 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail........Pifty Cents, 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary for Schools. Academies, &. 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


Address the as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of 167 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com n 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Hansen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilseen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Catalogtes, 


etc., solicited. 
155as A. 8. MANSON, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NS, 

PUBLISH 

Hart’s German Classics for 8 Students. | 
(4 vols. ready) and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Series (30 in)” .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 my 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, ‘new 5.00 
Brackett’s ome and Sc 1.265 
Gombert’s lassics. Per vol., -50 


Classics Schools, 1.50 
TIretand’s Pocket Classical tionary 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und ‘Bohuls, 
Day’s Peyohology Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
turtevant’s Economics. 


Bascom’s egehelaan English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen on 


381 Washing 
329 Educational ‘Agent {tors Engle England. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


events and movements of the present century 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and fn America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HIstToRy. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 


“ Written in terse and picturesque 
the work is no a record ihe 
in the sense, and in its 

attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 


of common schools, 
Crown 8v0. 464 pp. $1.75. and science. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


“* Presenting ina handy form a History of the 4 Art anp EpvucaTionaAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 


in the Boston Public 
Is, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
drawing and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


Natural Elistery Series. For schools 
Animals and Janta represented in their 


natural colors, and lor’ instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15523 


23 Mawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Publishe 
WORDS AND nn A Lesson- 
Book for ge a Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 
This work is designed for the second year in Primary 


Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one — with sufficient s ons and mod- 


m of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. 
was originally prepared for primary schools enter the 
author’s supervision, and is sablished at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on plication. 
licited. Address Pu on as above ; 
HOMAS H. BUSH, 


256 70 Block, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 


A course on the Stresses in 


Suspension Bridges. 


els for teachers, the sub. rege! to be taught in| Bridge and Reof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
© second year; so t the exce 
© manual | prepared for the Department of Civil Engineering at 


the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


By W. H. BURR, C. E., 
Prof. & Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


lyol.,8vo. 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic, . 


: Published by 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOS 


Revised Slomuntary Grammar sod 25 cts, 


Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 


MoGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS ad 
cinnati, San Francisco, Sacramento, New Bedford (Mass ), 
Terre Haute, Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other Cities and leading —" 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, wew-Hngland Agent, 


JUST ISSUED. 


Sample copy 
Exchange. and Introduct 
35 cts. 
50 ots, 75 
50 ‘ 


for New , Brooklyn, 
hattanooga. 


CENOINNATI anp NEW YORK. 
TON. 


| ee 4 Bond Street, New York ; 
| 
| 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
| 
| 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
$10 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. — | 
Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Seientite Books, % pages, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
i Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Population, 
cent additions to 
Werke 
| ward address. | | ee 
| 
| | 
| | 
NEW BOOKS --- 
’ 


